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Cvitorial 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGES 


Are the colleges of this country doing their full duty by their 
students in the matter of the moral and religious elements of 
education? It is easy to assume a fault-finding attitude and to 
demand impossibilities or to overlook what is being achieved. 
But it is neither pessimistic fault-finding nor impracticable 
idealism to recognize that there are desirable possibilities in this 
direction which the colleges are not achieving. 

A recent writer in Science, himself a college professor of chem- 
istry, indicts the colleges as having lost the clear vision of their 
function which they had in their early days, when three-fourths 
of their students were preparing to enter the Christian ministry. 
His remedy is first to make all the curricula of the college pre- 
professional, i.e., to limit the work of the college to preparing men 
to enter upon a specific course of professional study, and secondly 
to let all the instruction be a discipline in the solving of problems. 
It ought to be added that the writer would not make the proposed 
pre-professional curricula extremely narrow, holding that there is 
ample room for breadth as well asintensity. If this latter quali- 
fication be broadly enough interpreted, it would seem difficult to 
dissent from this opinion. A college course ought to contribute 
positively and definitely to the student’s preparation for the busi- 
ness of life, and the business of life is three-fourths the solving of 
problems; but the chemist’s problems are not all chemical, nor 
the lawyer’s all legal. Life is larger than any profession, and 
every man is more than his professional title expresses. 

Moreover—and it is that we wish at present to emphasize— 
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into a large proportion of the most important problems which the 
college graduate will be called upon to solve there enters a moral 
and religious element of no small moment; and for the right solu- 
tion of these problems there is needed, in the first place, a clear 
grasp of moral principles and a consent of the will to the highest 
ideals, and, in the second place, some broad knowledge at least 
of the past experience of men in reference to these matters. 

Consider, for example, such questions as these: Is the Christian 
church a useful force in the community, and an institution to be 
conserved? What attitude toward it, or part in it, ought I per- 
sonally to take? The progressive and the conservative tendencies 
in religious life: which makes most for human welfare and the 
conservation of true religion, and what ought to be my attitude 
toward them? Existing social institutions and current methods 
of business life: ought I to contribute to the improvement of these 
things, or are they daia to be accepted, my duty being limited to 
conducting myself personally as righteously as possible under 
these conditions? The effort of Christians to extend their influence 
as Christians to non-Christian lands: is this a chimerical fantasy of 
partisan enthusiasts, an unjustifiable invasion of the rights of 
others, or is it the legitimate and necessary expression of the 
altruism of Christianity? These are but examples of the ques- 
tions to which every thinking man must assume an attitude. But 
if so, it needs no argument to show that the four years spent in 
college in the formative period of youth, in what should be an 
atmosphere of study and thought, cannot fail to affect the student’s 
attitude toward them, and that the college is not without a measure 
of responsibility in the matter. 

This general fact, we believe, demands special emphasis at this 
time because of certain facts that are in a measure peculiar to the 
present time. Among these is the progress of biblical studies, 
and the many new questions that have been raised by this progress. 
Neither the progress nor the raising of the questions is to be depre- 
cated. But they make it necessary that if the student is to leave 
college fitted to take an intelligent attitude toward the church, 
especially if he is to be an effective force in the church, he shall 
have had some preparation to face these questions. A second 
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fact which emphasizes the need of moral and religious education 
in the college is the present position of philosophical studies in 
college. ‘Time was perhaps when philosophy was either neutral 
in its attitude toward religion, or a positive force in its favor. We 
are very far from affirming that it is today hostile to religion; 
but no one who knows the situation can doubt that philosophy 
as taught today in many, if not in most, of our colleges, raises 
questions the answers to which are likely profoundly to affect not 
only the personal religion of the student, but eventually also the 
place of religion in our national life. A third fact is the rapid prog- 
ress that has been made in recent years in sociological studies. So 
far from regretting this, it is a thing to be rejoiced in. But again 
it forces on the attention of thinking men a multitude of difficult 
and far-reaching questions. And, to mention but one more fact, 
the drawing of all nations together through the perfecting of 
means of communication, and the increasing intercourse of nation 
with nation, is rapidly making it necessary for thoughtful men to 
take part in the decision of questions not only of the village, and 
city, and state, and nation, but of the world. 

If it be alleged that to ask the college to prepare a man to answer 
all these questions is to demand impossibilities, and that to expect 
the student to prepare in college to answer them is to load upon 
youth what belongs to after-years, this is no doubt in a measure 
true. Yet it is also to be said that the college student has a right 
to expect that his college days will give him at least an introduc- 
tion to the great problems of after-life. What the student begins 
to learn in college, of this he may pursue the study to any extent 
thereafter; in the majority of cases that on which he makes no 
beginning in college or professional school he will not afterward 
find the leisure to take up ab initio. 

What then ought the college to do for its students in this direc- 
tion? In the first place, the college cannot shirk responsibility for 
creating an atmosphere and influences favorable to the develop- 
ment of strong moral character. This’ responsibility does not 
belong to the college alone. It rests on parents also, on the church, 
and on the man himself. But the college has a large share. It 
invites parents to send their sons and daughters from their homes 
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to the college; it invites the students to come. It owes it to them, 
and to the nation, that having taken the students under its care 
it shall not do less than its utmost to see that they leave the school 
confirmed in practical adherence to the highest moral principles. 

In the second place, the college owes it to its students to see 
that as far as possible they have opportunities to make a beginning 
in the study of the great moral and religious problems that are 
sure to confront them in after-years. Every college recognizes 
this obligation in respect to philosophy, economics, and politics. 
It is surely not less real or weighty in the sphere of morals and 
religion. The difficulties that state institutions may encounter 
in meeting this obligation, we need not now discuss. For in fact 
either by their own efforts, or through the co-operation of the 
religious forces of the state, the need of which we speak is now 
being more adequately met at several of the state universities than 
at many of the denominational colleges. The former have made 
rapid progress in this direction in recent years. It is, we fear, the 
colleges founded by religious bodies that are lagging behind. 

Such studies as we speak of cannot, as a rule, be required of 
all students. But courses on the religion of the Bible, on the rise 
of Christianity, on the history of the church, treated in outline 
and with a view to showing how we acquired our present-day reli- 
gious institutions, on the religious condition of the world today, 
and on the present-day problems of Christianity, fall, we believe, 
legitimately within the scope of the studies which may be offered 
in a college that provides electives at all. They should in every 
case be planned specifically for college students—theological 
courses thrown open to college students will not answer—they 
should be conducted by thoroughly competent instructors, and 
should be at the same time scientific in method and calculated to 
give wise direction to future thinking and action. They cannot of 
course be exhaustive, but they ‘may be thorough. 

Is it asking too much of our colleges, especially of those which 
were founded by religious denominations with a distinctly moral 
aim, that they shall undertake to render this service to their 
students, and through them to the church and the nation? Much 
is being done in this direction. Much remains still to be done. 
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PROFESSOR CARL CLEMEN, PH.D. 
The University of Bonn, Bonn, Germany 


German scientific theology has sustained several very severe 
losses these last three years. In 1908, besides two young professors 
of Old Testament theology, Bruno Baentsch of Jena, and Justus 
Koberle of Rostock, Otto Pfleiderer of Berlin died, a scholar of 
comprehensiveness rather unusual in our days, who, by his books 
and repeated visits to America, was perhaps as well known in this 
country as in his fatherland. In 1909 within a single month the 
faculty of Heidelberg University lost three members of the depart- — 
ment of theology, Adolf Hausrath, the church historian and New 
Testament scholar, Adalbert Merx, the orientalist and Old Testa- 
ment scholar (who during these last years had cultivated the study 
of the New Testament, also), and Heinrich Bassermann, author 
of an excellent book on homiletics and professor of practical theology. 
At the same time Adolph Kamphausen passed away, one of the 
oldest members of the faculty of Bonn University; but he had dis- 
continued his lectures on Old Testament theology some years since. 
Finally, in the spring of this year the heads of the Old and New 
Testament Departments at Halle University, Erich Haupt and 
Emil Kautzsch, laid aside their work, and a week before the last 
mentioned died his old friend and colleague, Emil Schiirer of 
Géttingen, had gone to his rest. It is concerning him that, at the 
request of the editors of this journal, I am to say a few words. 

Having: met Professor Schiirer only once or twice, I can say 
little about his personality. Nor have I succeeded in getting many 
more particulars about his life than are to be found in the usual 
books of reference. In this respect, therefore, I must confine my- 
self to the main points, and shall lay the most stress upon Dr. 
Schiirer’s services to scientific theology, which, I suppose, will be 
of greater interest to the readers of the Biblical World than the 
details of his life. 
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Emil Schiirer was born May 2, 1844, in Augsburg in Bavaria, 
where his father was a merchant. He studied theology in Erlangen, 
Berlin, and Heidelberg, and took his degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Leipzig in 1868. His thesis bore upon a subject to which he 
did not return in after-days; it was entitled ‘Schleiermacher’s 
Idea of Religion, and Its Philosophical Suppositions.’’ The paper, 
on the other hand, which in the following year he wrote for his 
degree of Licentiate of Theology, was on the “Easter Controversy”’ 
of the second century. As the law required at that time, it was 
written in Latin; an extract in German was published in 1870, 
however, in the Zeitschrift fiir historische Theologie. A year previous 
Dr. Schiirer had established himself as Privatdocent in Leipzig, 
and in 1873 he was appointed Associate Professor. In 1878 he 
was called to Giessen, where at that time there were only fifteen 
students of theology. Together with Drs. Gottschick, Harnack, 
Kattenbusch, and Stade, who were either already there or were 
later called, he helped to bring about a very remarkable increase 
in students. In 1890 he went to Kiel, in 1895 to Gottingen, and 
there he remained until his death. In 1877 he had been made 
Doctor of Theology, in 1902 he was elected Pro-Rector of Géttingen 
University, and in 1908 he received the title of Geheimer Konsisto- 
rialrat. 

The history of the ancient church, from which the subject of 
Dr. Schiirer’s last-mentioned paper was taken, was studied by 
him in after-years, too. In the second volume of the Zeitschrift 
fiir _Kirchengeschichte he published an article on “Julius Africanus 
as Authority for the Pseudo-Justinian Work Entitled Cohortatio 
ad Graecos,”’ in which he proved that this work could not have 
been written by Justin himself. 

But I have not the time to mention all these shorter publica- 
tions of Schiirer’s. Some of his results have not stood the test 
of time; what he said in the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie for 1876, in the Protestantische Jahrbiicher for 1892, and in 
the Theologische Abhandlungen, dedicated to Dr. Weizsicker, about 
Luke’s relation to Josephus, about the meaning of Galatia in the 
address of Paul’s Galatians, and about the prophetess Jezebel 
in Rev. 2:20, has not proved tenable; but his other articles were 
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very valuable contributions to the interpretation of the Jewish 
and oldest Christian literature. 

One problem should be mentioned to which Dr. Schiirer 
paid peculiar attention. His paper on the ‘‘ Easter Controversy,” 
referred to above, bore at the same time upon the origin of the 
Johannine writings, and to this question Dr. Schiirer returned 
once more ten years later. In 1899, at a theological conference 
held in Giessen, he delivered an address on the present status of 
the Johannine question, which marked an epoch in the history of 
this much-vexed problem. He gave a succinct but very compre- 
hensive and clear account of it, distinguishing in it these two prob- 
lems: What relation does the Fourth Gospel bear to the Synop- 
tists ? and what to the apostle John? It is true, there have sprung 
up some other Johannine problems during the last few years, e.g., 
the question: Was John ever in Ephesus, and, Is the Fourth 
Gospel a unity ? etc; but the older questions with which Dr. Schiirer 
had to do have indeed been answered by most later scholars, and 
must be answered, in the same way as he answered them, or at 
least in a way somewhat similar. More than other contributions 
of his, this paper has influenced the English-speaking world as well 
as Germany: it was worked over for the Contemporary Review of 
1891 (Vol. LX}, and called forth two answers from Professor William 
Sanday and Rev. W. W. Peyton, which appeared in the following 
two numbers of the same periodical. 

Some other papers of Schiirer’s were preliminary studies for, 
or addresses based upon, his main work, by which he is best known 
in all countries where a scientific theology exists. This work is 
his History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. 
In 1873 there appeared the first edition of this book in one volume 
of about 700 pages; in the third and fourth editions, this one vol- 
ume had extended to three, and the 700 pages to more than 2,100. 
The general outline of all these editions remained the same, two 
sections having been added in the second one. Dr. Schiirer could 
not make up his mind to arrange his book otherwise or to take 
up certain other questions which are as important and interest- 
ing, but which he had not included in the first draft. In this 
respect, therefore, his work must be supplemented by other similar 
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books, especially by Oskar Holtzmann’s Neutestamentliche Zeit- 
geschichte and Wilhelm Bousset’s Religion des Judentums im neu- 
testamentlichen Zeitalter. Moreover, Dr. Schiirer was sometimes a 
little too conservative in his judgment on particular questions; 
but in all these cases he enabled the reader to decide for himself 
by bringing before him the whole literature on the subject in ques- 
tion. In this respect simply nothing has escaped his eagle eye; 
even the most hidden remarks on a problem have been detected 
by him and entered in his book. Dr. Harnack says in his obituary 
published in the Theologische Literaturzeitung : 

Dr. Schiirer has produced a work which has no parallel in any other 
science; for no other science has such a perfect and indispensable standard 
work as Schiirer’s book is for the history of the Jewish people in the time of 


Christ. Only it has had, and will have, to be brought up to date from time to 
time, and who shall do that after the author’s death ? 


The second edition has also been translated into English, and at 
least three portions of it into Dutch. 

I just mentioned the Theologische Literaturzeitung; by its founda- 
tion and management, Dr. Schiirer, together with Dr. Harnack, 
has deserved as well of theology as by his great work on the Jewish 
people. It is true on a few occasions there have appeared even 
here unfair criticisms of theological books; but Dr. Schiirer him- 
self, who in the first five years and ever since 1888 was the editor 
of the journal, always, as Dr. Harnack also has of course done, has 
tried to do justice to all authors, even if he could not fall in with 
their theological standpoint. By this fairness of his judgment 
he has exercised an excellent influence on theological production 
in Germany and abroad; what had been appreciated by the Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung could be considered as good indeed. The 
same impression of absolute fairness was made by Dr. Schiirer’s 
personality upon everybody who met him; notwithstanding the 
inflexibility of his opinions he was a truly tolerant, kind-hearted 
man. Have, candida anima! 
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JAR-BURIAL CUSTOMS AND THE QUESTION OF INFANT 
SACRIFICE IN PALESTINE! 


W. H. WOOD, PH.D. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Coming now to our central point of interest, Palestine, it is observed 
at once that the use of the jar for burial purposes is an extensive 
one. Every excavated city adds new data. 

At Ta’annek Mr. Sellin unearthed a large number “hin und her 
auf dem ganzen Hiigel verstreut.””’ They were found under houses, 
under stones, near a wall, or in the open with enough around what is 
termed an altar to be called a children’s cemetery. The jars were 
for the most part of the plain, common, pointed-bottom, water-jar 
variety. The height varied from o.60m. to o.gom. Not all had 
covers. Some stood upright, others lay on the side. Single burial 
was the rule but was not universal, as one jar was found to contain 
skeletons of three children. 

According to Mr. Sellin use was made of the jar here exclusively 
for children. Bones of adults were found near large jars but selbst- 
versténdlich none such were found in these. What may be an excep- 
tion, however, to this general statement is the find reported on p. 51. 
Near a wall in the west fortress but lying immediately on the rock 


- between two vessels, a larger and a smaller, was the skull of an adult. 


Three meters away to the east, “kaum ein ganzes Lager, drei mann- 
liche Schaidel und einige Knochen lagen dicht beisammen”’ with a 
larger and some smaller vessels near by. There were graves only 
14 meters away. This find on the natural rock, where neither the 
body nor yet a jar would have been deposited and with graves only 
14 meters distant suggests strongly that some grave-disturber had 
dug up this larger jar with the adult remains in it and also the food 
jars and then left them in this present condition on the rock. Jar- 
burial customs as illustrated elsewhere would strengthen the sug- 
gestion. Moreover it is to be remembered that only a part of the tell 
t Continued from the September issue of the Biblical World. 
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has been excavated and that the part where a wall or a building stood. 

The jar, if too small at the neck, was broken to admit of the inser- 
tion of the body and then repairs were made by means of a fragment 
of pottery. The food and drink supplies in jars were placed either 
inside or by the side of the burial urn. Mention is not made as to 
whether any earth was found in the jars or not. 

Concerning the child-cemetery, this was located in the neigh- 
borhood of what appears to have been an old Canaanitish altar, i.e., 
the sacred spot of the city. It was not, however, reserved exclusively 
for children, for the remains of one adult were exhumed. Since, too 
only twenty burials were found, of which one was this adult, and since 
only about one-quarter of the cemetery was excavated it would be 
difficult to speak of any set proportion. It is clear that the sacred 
spot was a desirable one wherein to find a last resting-place, but since 
the number found is comparatively small it must have been a spot 
accessible only to the wealthy or favored few, or else burial in con- 
secrated territory, unlike the custom of Babylonia, claimed only a 
few orthodox devotees. 


4: 


After Vincent 


AN ARCHAIC EGYPTIAN BURIAL URN 


At Megiddo the common water-jar was the one employed. Those 
in the upright position were supplied with covers, but those lying 
on the side did not seem to need such. While the majority contained 
children yet, unlike at Ta’annek, undoubted examples of adults 
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jammed in the jars have come to hand. Where necessity demanded 
it force was applied to get the body in. There was no set rule for the 
position of the body in the jar. Sometimes the head was at the mouth, 
again it lay on the bottom as at Gezer. When in the latter position 
occasionally a small vessel was placed between the head and the 
bottom of the jar. If the jar was very large and the body smal, 
the latter lay at the bottom and had probably been deposited in a 
bent-up posture. Single and plural, but no partial, burials are noted. 

The jars were deposited on the side or upright and while most 
of them when found contained no earth at all, yet some did. This 
latter can be accounted for by the custom of not supplying those 
laid on the side with covers and also by the fact that where earth 
was found inside, the cover could not be found. 

The burial location for the jars ranged all over the tell. They 
have been found beneath the floors of houses or in the central court; 
under, outside of, or leaning up against a wall; in a tomb or chamber; 
within a stone enclosure; or in the neighborhood of the sacred area. 
This latter place was not reserved for children. All occupants of the 
tell, Amorites, Egyptians, and Romans, followed like customs. 

Excavations on the imperial farm of Ras el-Ain near Tyre and for 
the foundation of the Anglican Church and College of St. George- 
the-Martyr at Jerusalem add further examples of jar-burial customs, 
but no new data. A number of examples are also reported from 
Jericho, Judeideh, Safi, and Zakariya, but with no new facts to advance 
the study. At Jericho bodies of children in jars were found beneath 
the clay floors of the Canaanite houses. 

Professor Petrie’s report from el-Hesy is of special importance. 


The cemetery is outside of the town enclosure. ... . It does not appear to 
have been for human remains; no bones that were found appeared human; and 
only a little wire circlet that might have been a child’s bracelet would lead us 
to think of human burials. Among the fragments of bones found here is a part 
of the lower jaw of an ass. These bones were found in jars, which were all 
filled with sand; the filling sand was often white and distinct from the light 
brown sand of the hill... .. The jars were upright in the ground.... . I 
have named this place a cemetery because bones are found there; but it may as 
likely have been a place of religious sacrifice and offerings. 


This.is the find which Mr. Macalister interpreted as proving infant 
sacrifices, arguing from the likeness to his find at Gezer. But where- 
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in does that likeness consist? The jars were of the same general 
type at each place; were usually provided with a cover; were filled 
with either earth or sand—the former at Gezer, the latter at el-Hesy— 
and were accompanied by smaller vessels. But the differences are 
at least significant. None of the bones at el-Hesy could be called human 
and as jar as any indications could be observed they were those of animals. 
It would seem rather difficult to have infant sacrifice without the 
infants, but Mr. Macalister thinks his find at Gezer warrants him in 
calling those unrecognizable remains those of infants. 

At Gezer the variety of vessels includes the water-jar, the bowl, 
the saucer, and the jug. They are all vessels of domestic use. Single 
burial predominated, though both the partial and the plural put in an 
appearance. The use of the jar seems to have been confined to the 
burial of children and the usual position for the body was head down- 
ward. The place of burial for the jar and its contents is, as at 
Ta’annek, under the floor of a house, in a tomb or cave, under a wall, 
in the crematorium, or within the temple area. No one of these places, 
not even the temple area, was used exclusively for children (Q. S. 


1903, 224). 
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After Birch I 2 
1. EXAMPLE OF ROMAN BURIAL 2. BURIAL URN FOUND AT KALA- 
TAPA (RUSSIA) 


The jars were deposited on the side and were sometimes, but 
not always, supplied with covers. Fine earth was found in many 
of those deposited in the earth but not in any where there was no 
opportunity for it to have fallen in. Jars for food and drink were 
found both within and without the urn containing the human remains. 
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The date of the use of the jar extends from the earliest times down 
to the Maccabean period. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions from this study may now be summarized. 

1. The first observation is that the use of the jar as a burial vessel 
extends from the dawn of history down even to the present time. 
This fact, while very valuable for a knowledge of burial customs in 
general, in that it shows the jar to be in many lands the first-known 
sarcophagus and burial customs to be among the most conserva- 
tive, yet excludes any attempt at tracing an evolution from it to 
the modern coffin. The jar was not made primarily for burial pur- 
poses nor even chosen because of its form for this end. The causes 
productive of changes in the character of the coffin are not to be sought 
in the principle of finding an improved means for a certain end but 
rather in changing religious notions and customs. 

2. The jar is to be considered the sarcophagus and not the place 
of burial. The body was laid away in it, clothed or not, and then a 
burial-place either in the earth or in a tomb was found for the jar. 
When the place of deposit was the earth, precaution was taken to 
prevent the entrance of the surrounding soil into the jar. The remains 
only, or sometimes these with the addition of a food vessel or some 
ornaments, were intended to occupy the space in the jar. 

To the question as to why the jar was chosen when the motive of 
protection for the body sought expression, it may be answered that 
its place in the domestic life was the determining factor. The burial 
vessels were all those of domestic use and since among these the water- 
jar would be one of the first molded and the most abundant in numbers 
also, it would be but natural to find evidence of its abundant use. 
The jar type of vessel was also found very useful in domestic life for 
storing away grain and other articles of food or of drink. 

3. The motive leading to the use of a burial vessel did not lead 
further to the creation of a special vessel for the purpose. The domes- 
tic vessels were pressed into service except, in the case of the canopic 
jars in Egypt and the face- and house-urns in Germany; hence the 
varieties in shape and size. This will explain also why the same 
sort of jars and other vessels were used for the deposits of food and 
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drink; also for burial of animals, treasures, and tablets. This is why 
no argument can be based on the jorm of the jar. 

4. The jar determined the form of the burial. The body had to 
be accommodated to the jar and not vice-versa. The best evidence 
for this came from usages in Babylonia during the Semitic period. 
The significance of this fact, which shows the adapted use of 
the jar and the slight regard for the body, is the light it throws 
on the force of the jar-burial customs. In the ancient Semitic world 
only the belief in a future existence in which this mortal body was to 
play its part was able to break the hold of these ancient customs and 
lead the Egyptians to the use of the anthropoidal sarcophagus. 
In Babylonia, where this belief was not operative, even after the 
Egyptian anthropoidal shape of the coffin was introduced, the old 
customs exerted their power and sometimes two bodies were crushed 
into one of these coffins which was not more than five feet long. 

On this ground it might be suggested that here may be found an 
explanation for the cramped, bent-up position of the body even when 
it had not been forced into a jar, but buried directly in the earth. 
The position persisted even when the burial vessel had been changed. 

The question may also be raised whether we may not see here the 
originating cause of the practice of cremation. The oldest burials 
in Babylonia are those of cremated remains, for which the jar was 
used; and it may be significant that when the Semites still continued 
the jar-burial custom they made the jar superior in importance to the 
body, which, since they did not practice burning, they cut-or broke 
up to fit the jar. Mr. Koldewey, on the contrary, thinks the burning 
was the chief act of piety and after that little care was given to the 
disposition of the remains. 

5. The burial process reveals the following facts: When the belie 
was deposited intact in the jar it was sometimes clothed, but oftener 
not. 

No order was observed in the act of insertion—the head might rest 
on the bottom of the vessel or be at the mouth; and when the body had 
been cut or broken up or skeletonized the parts were deposited pell- 
mell. 

The jar was used for the burial of both infants and adults. There 
is not enough evidence at hand to say that it was chosen first for 
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children only. In Palestine its use was reserved almost exclusively 
for the latter, because no doubt of the presence of convenient natural 
tombs, as well as the possibility of making such places for the burial 
of the body. By the use of the jar an infant could be buried in the 
sacred place. 

Single, plural, and partial burials prevail. 

There was no set position for the jar itself when it was laid away; 
it lay on the side, stood upright, or was inverted over the remains. 

Exclusive urn-burial grounds occur in Germany and Austria and 
at Ta’annek in Palestine. Round the altar at the latter place jars 
only were found. 

Among the Semites there is a preference for the sacred spots as the 
place of burial. Only certain places, however, in Babylonia enjoyed 
excessive patronage, while at others the practice was followed with 
more or less regularity. In Palestine the Semites took up the custom 
of tomb burial and since there was no special spot or city sacred from 
times past and devoted to burial purposes, the old custom found no 
immediate means for expression; however, lingering traces of its 
presence are observed in the jar-burials in the temple area or in the 
neighborhood of the sacred place. 

The same burial ceremonies are observed with the jar-burials 
as with the others. 

6. No religious ideas peculiar to jar-burials have been found. 
This is due to the fact that the jar was considered merely the means of 
protection for the body and then when the body, so coffined, was laid 
away the same final ceremonies attended the act as in the case of an 
uncoffined or tomb burial. The facts, further, that the jar was a 
domestic vessel applied to this end; that it was used for either cre- 
mated, uncremated, or skeletonized remains; that it was used for 
the burial of many things besides human remains; and that the jar 
determined the form of the burial, would exclude the possibility of 
the operation of any constant religious ideas. 

With these conclusions we are now prepared to approach the prob- 
lem raised by Mr. Macalister, viz., whether-the jar-burials discovered 
in the temple area at Gezer indicate infant sacrifice. 

We concede at once the possibility, that any burial unearthed, 
whether the jar was used or not, and where even the regular burial 
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customs had been observed, may be a case of sacrifice. .A father 
may have devoted his child to his god and then buried the remains in 
the regular way. But such a possibility cannot be taken as a proved 
fact until some tangible proof of its actuality has been adduced. 
This then reduces the problem to the question whether these jar- 
burials at Gezer require this hypothesis of infant sacrifice for their 
explanation or whether the hypothesis can even gain a foothold 
in any of the phenomena presented. 

The facts which seem to Mr. Macalister to require this hypothesis 
for-their explanation are: The place was the temple area; the bodies 
were those of infants; they were buried in jars; earth was found in the 
jars; the body had been inserted head first; and some bodies showed 
traces of fire. 

Over against this contention we would maintain the thesis that 
what Mr. Macalister found at Gezer were merely examples of jar- 
burials, which relate themselves to the knowledge of jar-burial 
customs in general and require nothing further for their explanation. 
The study of the latter has shown that the sacred area was chosen as 
the burial-place for all persons and not for sacrificed infants only; 
that the fact that human remains were found buried in jars should 
excite no suspicion or suggest anything beyond a natural burial; that 
the position of the bones in the jar bears no special significance since 
there was no rule governing their inser.ion into the vessel; that 
when earth is found in the jar this is to be regarded as accidental; 
and if some bones show traces of fire this fact bears no relation to the 
jar-burial. 

Thus Mr. Macalister’s find at Gezer along with the similar ones 
at other points in Palestine have made a valuable contribution to 
the subject of jar-burial customs, but can hardly be used as casting 
light upon the religious practices of the Canaanites—except in so far 
as these are expressed in the burial customs. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE INDIGENOUS THOUGHT 
OF INDIA 


REV. J. P. JONES, D.D. 
Madura, India 


The problem that confronts the Christian missionary in his 
efforts to bring to the people of India that help and inspiration 
which it is the office of Christianity to impart to all people is a 
many-sided and complex one. It is no simple matter of the 
exportation of the ‘‘goods’”’—even the moral and intellectual “goods” 
—of one land to another, and, though after the manner of Jesus 
it may be described in terms of leaven and the lump, these words 
rather suggest the vital nature of the process than adequately 
describe its complexity. It is necessary, in the first place, to 
remember that the Christian truth which is to be made vital in 
Indian thought and life is not the same as that interpretation of 
Christian truth which the West has elaborated through many 
centuries in consonance with its own mental bias and intellectual 
prepossessions. The latter expresses fully the western emphasis 
upon life, and the western, especially the Anglo-Saxon, type of 
mind is more nearly antipodal than any other to that of India; 
and the hemisphere of life which it has cultivated is complementary 
to that of India. 

It should not be supposed therefore that our duty is to carry 
bodily our western thought and life to that land where it could not 
possibly be intelligible, congenial, or useful. The distinguished 
Indian Christian, Kali Charran Bannergee, significantly empha- 
sized, in an address to missionaries, the supreme fact that what 
India requires today is not “adjectival Christianity but the sub- 
stantive thing.” Indian Christians are-coming to feel this more 
and more; and the non-Christian educated people of India are 
most pronounced in this conviction. It is essential Christianity 
that must be related to Hindu thought and life; and there is in the 
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religious speculation, the dogmatic assertion, and the ecclesiastical 
assumption of our western Christianity much less that is of the 
very essence of our faith than we are wont to think. 

In this task of relating Christianity to Indian thought we have 
a decided advantage over those who have gone before. The 
science of comparative religion not only helps us to see what is 
good in other faiths, but also enables us to realize the partial, 
local, and inadequate interpretation which any one nation or 
people has given to our own faith. And our broader sympathies 
and wider knowledge of men save us from thrusting our prejudices 
and dogmatic assertions upon non-Christian peoples, as often 
happened in the past. To illustrate: Two centuries ago the 
Bible was first translated into a language of the Far East, the 
Tamil language. The attitude of mind of Protestant Christians, 
at that time, toward the religions of India was one of pronounced 
hostility. They regarded these faiths as of the devil, and even 
their terminology as a thing to be avoided so far as possible. The 
consequence was that the Holy Scriptures were translated in such 
a way that popular Hindu terms, which had definite and strong 
significance to the people, were scrupulously avoided, and other 
words, less vital in the thought and life of the people, were sub- 
stituted for them in the Tamil translation. The missionary body 
today would be most happy to change these terms and to utilize 
far more largely popular Hindu terminology to express the funda- 
mentals of our faith, were it not that the Bible has already (after 
two centuries of circulation) largely determined our Christian ter- 
minology, so that it would be unwise today seriously to change 
the same, however much more valuable and useful new terms 
might be to non-Christian peoples. 

. The modern unrest of India is in no small degree the dissatis- 
faction of that land with our western intellectual and religious 
arrogance, which strives to lead all men to think in our channels 
and to emphasize our western ideals and virtues. In the imparta- 
tion of Christian truth, we should not therefore emphasize our 
occidental experience and elaboration of our faith. That type 
will never strongly appeal to or prevail in the East. Yet we 
should not try to eliminate entirely our western type of thought 
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and life; for it will have a value as a corrective of the oriental 
and is complementary to the same. The East and West must 
find their place in the interpretation of Christian truth. It is 
only in the full blending of these two that our faith is to find its 
perfect expression. 

The East and West without a breath 

Mix’d their dim light like life and death 

To broaden into boundless day. 

The work of the Christian teacher in India may be considered, 
first, in reference to the indigenous thought and life of that land. 
It is of vital importance that the attitude of the missionary toward 
this thought should be intelligent. It is a lamentable fact that 
few missionaries, and fewer Indian Christians, are thoroughly 
familiar with Indian thought. There lingers still the old convic- 
tion that indigenous thought and life in India are unworthy of 
our consideration and are of the devil. No European should be 
allowed to teach Christian truth in the institutions of that land 
who has not mastered Hindu thought, at least in some of its impor- 
tant ramifications. In our Christian educational work in that 
land such a knowledge is second only to a thorough knowledge of 
our own faith. No people on earth have engaged more, and for a 
longer time, in religious speculation, or have thought out more 
patiently and devoutly the relations between God and man than 
have the people of India; and no one is worthy to be a teacher of 
those people in divine things who is not familiar with the thoughts 
of God as they have been revealed in past ages to the sages of that 
land. 

It should also be thoroughly sympathetic. It must not trifle 
with the teaching of many centuries, which is not only hoary with 
age but is also most pathetically sincere and patient. It is neces- 
sary to know that India has produced some of the highest religious 
speculations, the profoundest philosophies, and the most remark- 
able systems of ontology that the world has known. These have 
been the thought-pabulum and the spiritual nourishment of this 
great people for miJlenniums: One should not deal harshly or 
unsympathetically with these spiritual aspirations and yearnings 
of that people. He must be able to see what is in them that has 
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rendered them, in a sense, adequate to the need of, and expressive 
of the deepest mind of, a people for so many centuries. 

It must also be dominantly constructive in its character. Even 
today many missionaries believe that they have been sent to the 
East to tear down and trample under foot these systems of thought 
and spiritual aspirations which, they say, are of the evil one. 
Rather is it necessary to regard them as containing many vital 
and eternal truths which must be conserved—stones out of the 
old temple of Hinduism to be placed in the new and abiding 
temple of the Christian faith. Some of the most fundamental 
teachings of ancient and modern India are among the eternal 
verities of religion to be valued and preserved both for their own 
sake and also for the reason that they have been cherished in that 
land from time immemorial and have revealed the mold of the 
mind and heart of the East during all this time. 

Moreover, many of these truths only require to be exalted and 
taken out of their base setting and chastened and re-expressed in 
modern terms in order to be properly related to Christian truth. 
Pantheism itself, which has wrought more evil for India than any 
other teaching of the land, is India’s profoundest and most power- 
ful doctrine. It has wrought more for India than all other teach- 
ings combined in the type of character which it has produced and 
in its influence upon the faith of which it is the foundation stone. 
Yet pantheism is only a perverted truth. It is an over-emphasis 
upon the all-important doctrine of divine immanence. Just as the 
West so exalted God that He transcended their highest thought, 
so the East has drawn God so near to them that they are unable 
to see him and know him. It reveals marvelously the type of 
oriental mind which has well been described as ‘‘the mind of a 
God-intoxicated people.” There are elements in this doctrine 
which must be conserved, through which our faith can be made the 
more vital and helpful to the oriental. Indeed the new monistic 
conception which is rapidly becoming basal to our western theo- 
logical thought reveals the growing readiness of the western mind 
to compromise with the dominant Vedantic thought of India at 
this point. I know of no more radical change of base in western 
religious thought during the centuries than this of the recent 
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acceptance of some of the leading contentions of eastern pantheism. 
Nor do I know of any more serious danger which besets our modern 
theology than that which is incident to the domestication of this 
monistic idea. There are already indications which tend to prove 
that the two supreme evils of pantheism—the obliteration both 
of the personality of God and of the ethical responsibility of man— 
are invading the realm of our western dogmatic thought. The 
supreme test of our western sanity must be found in our ability to 
extract from pantheism its honey and to reject its poison—the poison 
which has paralyzed Indian thought and life for thirty centuries. 

In like manner the doctrine of Karma, which is so all-pervasive 
and convincing in the thought and life of Hindus and Buddhists 
alike, is but a twisted and distorted expression of the fundamental 
Christian truth of the universality and remorselessness of the 
moral law in God’s universe. It needs to be chastened and prop- 
erly related to the fundamental Christian doctrine of grace in 
order to acquire permanent value in our religion. 

Some of these thoughts, which are indigenous in India, are 
definitely preparatory to the higher Christian truth. This is 
essentially so of the Vaishnavite doctrine of faith (bhakti), which 
indeed may have been originally adopted from Christianity in 
the third century of our era and which is the nearest approach, 
among the teachings of that faith, to that of our own divine reli- 
gion. When that doctrine which is now so popular in India has 
been cleansed from its impurities, released from its associa- 
tion with unworthy gods, and brought into intimate relationship 
with our Christ, it will accomplish more, perhaps, in making our 
faith indigenous in India than any other doctrine that has ever 
been taught there. 

The life of the Indian people will also require proper considera- 
tion in the relating of the indigenous life of that land to our faith. 
There is much that is exceedingly low and debasing in the life 
of the Indian people. Hinduism has definitely cultivated such, 
or at least is responsible for most of it.. Yet there is a type and 
an ideal of life and aspiration there which definitely belongs to 
that people and which is strangely complementary to the western 
ideals of life which have been so identified in our mind and theirs 
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with Christian demands and ideals. The West has so exalted and 
given supreme emphasis to the aggressive and positive types of 
character that these have become highly enthroned among our 
cardinal virtues; so that we look with suspicion and contempt 
upon that other hemisphere of life which does not reveal these. 
We speak of the ‘‘mild Hindu” and regard him as hardly worthy 
of our respect. We forget that the passive virtues, which have 
shone with such exclusive luster in India, are as truly a part of 
Christian life, as taught and exemplified by Christ, as are the 
assertive, aggressive virtues which have been so emphasized by 
us. They, for instance, accept with us the whole of the second 
table of the Decalogue; but their emphasis upon the separate 
members of that Decalogue is entirely different from ours. For 
instance, patience, with them, is a supreme virtue of God and man; 
impatience is the grossest sin. We, on the other hand, look at 
impatience as a mere foible and ordinarily think of patience itself 
as hardly more than a weakness of character. In our endeavor 
to explain our Lord’s teaching concerning non-resistance in the 
Sermon on the Mount we are always in danger of explaining it 
away. The oriental, on the other hand, finds no difficulty in 
accepting with perfect literalness that teaching of our Lord because 
it appeals to the deepest ideals of his oriental character. We 
must remember that the other hemisphere of life, of virtues, of 
ideals, is complementary to that which we have so assiduously 
and excessively cultivated in the West. And we must understand 
the real value of the non-resisting, patient, enduring life of the 
East, that we may exalt it adequately and relate it properly to 
our own type of life. The Christian teacher, realizing this rela- 
tionship, should aim to present to his students a full-orbed type 
of Christian life, embracing the eastern and the western emphasis. 

The work of the missionary may also be considered in reference 
to Christian truth itself. This truth should be separated, so far 
as may be, from its western setting. This, of course, reveals a 
crucial difficulty in the work of the man of the Occident in the 
Orient. The truth which he has inherited is (to him) so insepa- 
rable from its western coloring and his inherited expression of it 
that he easily identifies the thing itself with its expression. He 
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can never fully disengage himself from his inheritance and bias 
of thought and life; but he must always aim to lay aside his 
prepossessions and bring to his students, as far as possible, that 
aspect of our religion which will best appeal to them and which 
will most quickly develop within them the noblest traits of life 
and character possible. 

He must make Christ the center and the supreme test of his 
teaching. Jesus is the world-Christ. He is at least as oriental as 
he is occidental. He appeals to India today as no other incarna- 
tion of life ever did in that land. He has already captivated 
the mind and imagination of the leaders and the cultivated men 
of India. I know of nothing more encouraging to the Christian 
worker in India today than the way in which the Christ ideal of 
life is captivating the minds of the educated men of India. Many 
thousands of them see in Christ the first and only perfectly incar- 
nated ideal of life that India has ever known. For the first time 
in all the history of that land and people their eyes are turned to 
one whose example is perfect and following whom they will reach 
the highest attainment and expression of human life and character. 
Jesus, in his words and life, is the essential Christianity and is 
what India supremely needs. He should be the center and the 
circumference of the teacher’s message in the Christian schools 
of that land. Whatever of indigenous thought and life is worth 
conserving in Hinduism finds fulfilment and realization in Him. 
India’s redemption must be found definitely in Him. The ideals 
of life, the fulfilment of all truth, and the realization of immor- 
tality-—he incarnates all these, because he is “the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.”” Those parts of our sacred Scriptures which reveal 
him should have precedence and have all but exclusive use in the 
pulpit and the classroom. This is pre-eminently desirable in the 
primary and lower classes where an extended course of religious 
training is impossible. 

While importance should indeed be given to the universality 
of Christ’s life and teaching, the oriental aspect of both should 
find clear and definite enunciation and emphasis. 

Care should be exercised in appointing only qualified men to 
impart Christain truth to the people of India. And, among the 
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qualifications, a thorough belief in the uniqueness of our faith and 
of our Lord is absolutely essential. A man who is not grounded 
in the essentials of Christianity, and who has not found in Christ 
himself a new life and joy, will not be prepared to do this work. 
Perhaps there is no one thing so fundamentally important to this 
Christian teacher in India today as a possession of the experience 
of the power of the living and reigning Christ within his own soul. 
It is of supreme consequence to him and to his work that he know, 
in the intimacies of his daily life, the One whose messenger he is 
and whom he tries by word and example to make known to his 
students. Moreover, a fair acquaintance with the life and the 
language of the people is of great importance to the teacher. It 
is highly undesirable that men just imported from the West should 
be given this sacred function of teaching the people, young or 
old, while knowing practically nothing about their inherited faith 
and their oriental type of life. 
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THE BIBLE AND ETHICAL CODES 


REV. JOHN LEARD DAWSON 
Sussex, N.B. 


What a man thinks of his Bible from the viewpoint of ethical 
codes must largely depend upon the theory he holds as to the main 
purpose of God in blessing the world with the book. If he believes 
that God’s chief intention in the matter was to bestow upon humanity, 
once and for all, a complete set of rules for our guidance in every 
particular of every relationship of our increasingly complex lives, 
he will consult the book continually with the expectation of finding 
within it the precise directions he needs in connection with each step 
that he takes. If, on the other hand, he looks upon his Bible as the 
principal vehicle of that revelation of himself to men, as Creator, 
Upholder, Moral Governor, and Savior, which God saw was abso- 
lutely essential to their highest development and well-being; and as 
containing only such moral precepts as from time to time represented 
the growing needs of the people, through whose seers this revelation 
was given; he will, consciously or unconsciously, do these two things 
in his own interests: First, he will study the book principally to learn 
all it can tell him about God, particularly as he stands revealed in the 
life and teaching of his Son, Jesus Christ. And secondly, he will 
gather from the book all he can find there of a nature suitable for his 
guidance in the affairs of his twentieth-century life; and when he sees 
it failing him at some scores of points, he will look into the laws of his 
own church and country, in the full belief that the same God who 
guided the Israelite is guiding individuals and peoples still, by giving 
them new laws suitable to their various additional requirements. 

Few, if any, today actually hold any other position toward the 
Bible than the second of those which I have just described. The 
debates which have arisen over the question of the Bible and ethical 
codes have grown out of the fact that some men still think that they 
regard the first position I have set forth as the correct one, though 
they do not really so regard it at all. 
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First of all, then, let me say that if we could find a man who really 
holds that the Bible contains this complete and perfect code, we should 
have in our presence an individual capable of believing that all neces- 
sary original thinking on questions of moral conduct was done by a 
few members of one small family of mankind, before the end of the 
second century A.D. The Bible is a product of the Israelitish mind as 
divinely enlightened. This process of divine illumination on the 
foregoing theory came to an end with the completion of the New 
Testament. This means that from that date to the end of human 
history, there could exist no need for, and therefore no experience 
of, such divine illumination as was imparted to and enjoyed by the 
seers of the Old and New Testaments. The question does not lie 
here between the illumination experienced by Jesus and that enjoyed 
by the church from the day of Pentecost onward, but between the 
illumination bestowed upon the church from Pentecost to the end 
of the apostolic period, and that experienced by the same church 
from the end of the apostolic period to the close of the Christian era. 
For Jesus, according to John, distinctly informed him and his fellow- 
apostles that he had not taught them everything, but that they would 
themselves enjoy illumination by the same Spirit that had made him 
the teacher they had found him to be. By that Spirit, and not by 
himself, they would be guided into all they needed to know. Is there 
anyone who really believes that the church during this brief period 
actually faced and permanently settled every question with a moral 
aspect that would become a practical one before the end ? 

When one speaks of questions with a moral aspect he opens up a 
large field. The world of thought and action was once divided by 
Christian thinkers into two departments, which were designated as 
sacred and secular. This is no longer done with any definiteness, for 
a certain divine illumination has made it clear that thought and action 
along the “secular” lines demand the guidance of conscience and 
the approval of God, and must, therefore, be regarded as also distinctly 
“sacred.” God is king of the whole life, or he is no king at all. 

In morals the personal equation is one of no small dimensions. It 
can be seen from the standpoint of the choice of one’s life-work, and 
it is very obtrusive sometimes in connection with questions of foods 
and recreations. It is generally recognized, for instance, that some 
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men must be preachers of the gospel, or lead a life of continuous 
rebellion against God. It is also believed that some of these preachers 
must go to foreign lands with their message, or live under the same 
condemnation. It is held, too, that, considered as a class, each of 
these men knows for himself, apart from and often against the opinion 
and wish of his fellow-men, that he is “called” to this service. Carey 
is a leading example. But whence came Carey’s call? From what 
ethical code? “Quench not the Spirit” would guide him after the 
call reached him. But no word of the New Testament laid upon 
William Carey missionary service as his life-work. God spoke to him 
directly, as truly as he did to the apostle Paul, or any ancient prophet. 

I shall not tarry over the fact that in matters of foods and recrea- 
tions the duty of abstinence is often determined by purely personal 
considerations, which no ethical code could by any possibility deal 
with in a satisfactory way. ‘Thou shalt” reaches one man and 
“Thou shalt not” another in connection with the same act. It is a 
matter of tradition, if not of history, that John Wesley quit the pursuit 
of mathematics to avoid sinning against his own soul. The Spirit 
of God, working through intellect and conscience, and often mysteri- 
ously instructing men, still illuminates and guides the individual. 
There can, in the very nature of things, be no complete ethical code 
for the government of any individual life. And God’s plan for govern- 
ing the race is, to an extent not generally recognized, that of dealing 
with its members individually and directly. Ethical codes, therefore, 
do not deal with the individual as an individual, so much as they meet 
him as a member of the social organism. 

Is, then, the ethical code of the Bible in all its particulars fitted to 
govern men of every clime and age to the end of human history? And 
is it complete? In other words, does it provide for every phase of hu- 
man activity that has called, or will call, for righteous legislative control ? 

The first fact calling for our attention here is that, when one is 
asked for the code we are now to discuss definitely, he can only reply 
that its various items may be found scattered through the various 
documents of which the Bible is composed, and that they cannot be 
codified, or set forth as a distinct body of laws, without the expenditure 
of much labor. The Bible is not an ethical code. It is something 
higher. It contains our most glorious revelation of God. Associated 
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with that in the volume, however, are many ethical precepts. But 
any man who attempts the task of codifying these will find himself 
compelled to do much sifting, for Christ and his apostles dealt rather 
freely with at least some portions of the Mosaic legislation. One of 
the latter, Paul, wrote of Christ that he “broke down the barrier that 
separated Jew and Gentile and in his human nature put an end to the 
cause of enmity between them—the Law with its injunctions and 
ordinances” (Eph. 2:15). To this he adds in another place, “He 
cancelled the bond which was against us—the bond which con- 
sisted of ordinances—and which was directly hostile to us. He has 
taken it out of the way by nailing it to the cross” (Col. 2:14). 

There has been much debate as to how far Paul really went in these 
statements and others which might be cited. But it can scarcely be 
doubted that he regarded his Lord as having, by his earthly life and 
his law of love, not only set aside the elaborate ritual of Mosaism, 
but superseded the whole moral code also, through the substitution 
for it of the single inclusive principle of love. Consequently we find that 
his own chief aim was neither to master the ethical code of the past, 
nor to produce a perfect one for the guidance of himself and his fellow- 
believers, but to build up both himself and them in the knowledge of 
Christ. He saw that “Christ has brought Law to an end, so that 
righteousness may be obtained by every one who believes in him” 
(Rom. 10:4), and was a legalist no longer. He turned from the Law 
to the Life, to find a wealth both of information and of motive touch- 
ing righteousness to which he would otherwise have been a stranger. 
The least we can say is that the ethical code in which he had been 
reared became to Paul a poor, dwarfed thing, big enough still to awe 
the man who loved transgression, but too unenlightened and feeble 
to help greatly the Christian believer in his pursuit of the holiness of his 
Master (I Tim. 1:9). 

So the ethical code of the Old Testament met with disparagement 
at the hands of the most intellectual and voluminous of the New 
Testament writers. We cannot present the whole truth, however, 
without stating besides, that he disparaged it only when he compared 
it with the one positively and resplendently perfect human life. Con- 
sidered in itself, he both valued and used it. His letters contain many 
ethical precepts, original and quoted. He knew that the church 
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needed them. He even accepted for his Gentile converts the regula- 
tions passed by the Jerusalem council for their guidance, though soon 
afterward he assured at least one of his churches that the man who 
ignored them with a free conscience in a certain particular showed a 
more vigorous and intelligent faith than they did who obeyed at this 
point (I Cor. 8:6-8). 

I should now attempt to define the term ethical code, for it is 
probably at this point the chief difficulty has arisen. An ethical code 
is a body of precepts or laws touching conduct, of such a sort that they 
make an appeal to the conscience. Every law which makes this 
appeal belongs to the ethical code of the man who receives it. The 
appeal arises from the recognized righteousness which the law repre- 
sents. The law may deal with any phase of human life whatever— 
religious, political, social, sanitary, or sexual. All law that through 
its apparent rightness appeals to the conscience, is ethical. All legal 
codes are ethical codes so far forth as they represent righteousness. 
To hold any other ground is to introduce confusion into both thought 
and life. Sanitary laws, for instance, are as sacred, though not as 
fundamental, as religious laws. Man’s original and supreme relation- 
ship is Godward, and has to do with himself as distinguished from 
the material body, which he now inhabits and uses as his instrument 
for the accomplishment of his work in this world of matter. But he 
owes to his body, as Paul points out, the duty before God of nourish- 
ing, cherishing, guarding, and controlling it, not only as his own 
abode and instrument, but also as the very temple of God himself. 
Every human relationship is sacred and every duty moral. The 
Mosaic legislation in all its phases rests firmly upon the recognition 
of this fact. ‘Thus saith Jehovah” is its very keynote. It may be 
further said, too, that the voice of conscience and the recognized voice 
of God never conflict, because the former is so constituted that of 
necessity it makes itself an echo of the latter. It is only when the 
voice of God is not recognized by it, or has not yet reached it, that 
conscience directs into wrong paths. The voice of conscience, 
therefore, whatever else it may stand far, represents all that men 
have learned of the will of God, and when God speaks to men at 
all, he wakes up their consciences to speak for him. This is true 
for all the ages. To forget or ignore it is to enter into darkness 
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and pass on to disaster. Consequently all legislation which is recog- 
nized as righteous is looked upon as a gift of God to those who receive 
it, and for the time being at least men rest and rejoice in it. 

God legislates for each time and people through the best combina- 
tion of intellect and conscience then and there available. So all 
divine laws are at the same time human, though it is by no means true, 
on the other hand, that all human laws are also divine. Paul saw 
how other peoples besides his own were met in this matter, and pro- 
vided with an illumination and guidance, which they often sadly 
misprized (Rom. 1:19-21; 2:14, 15). And one of the things we are 
coming to see clearly is that, as God dealt with these, so he dealt with 
Israel itself. “At many times and in many ways... . by the 
Prophets and then by his Son” (Heb. 1:1) he brought their intellect 
and conscience to the recognition and assertion of higher and wider 
applications of the great principles which should govern all human ac- 
tivities. Progress is one law of our race that never grows old, never 
dies, and never ceases its operations. Many a legislative enactment 
dies through being superseded by a better, or because men march out 
of sight of it, leaving it behind to perish by the wayside. Progress is 
the fruit of God’s working in men and men’s working with God. 

We may now ask how the ethical code of the Bible has fared in 
this respect. Has it had the experience of all other codes? Or does 
it stand forth today as the one magnificent exception? It is no part 
of my present undertaking to deal with this question exhaustively. 
All I need do is to cite one or two instances in which Israel’s ethical 
code has been left behind. To begin with, then, our Lord dismissed 
the laws of Mosaism governing divorce and the requital of injuries, 
and also the one touching oaths. The sanitary and land laws of 
Israel, good as they were upon the whole, were left behind in a body 
by the followers of Christ, and that in spite of the fact that the first 
great leaders among them were Jews. Not even circumcision was 
allowed to survive. For a little while blood and the flesh of strangled 
animals, along with foods offered in sacrifice to idols, were forbidden 
to Christians; but almost at once, as I have already pointed out, Paul 
attacked the last-named regulation, and before long they all passed 
into oblivion, though the word in regard to them in the beginning was, 
“We have, therefore, decided, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit,” 
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or “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” At this point New 
Testament legislation has been dismissed along with that of the 
Old Testament. It is interesting to note, too, that instead of a 
“Thou shalt not enslave thy fellow-man” in the Decalogue, a law 
immediately follows that code permitting slavery under restrictions, 
that is to say, licensing it. Jesus never called up that license law 
for condemnation in the days of his flesh. His apostles, too, worked 
under it and other like legislation, with never a thought of its replace- 
ment by universal manumission, so far as we can tell. And no blame 
is due them because of this. License law is the beginning of prohibi- 
tion, and those who censure it are simply out of patience with it, and 
perhaps not too soon, because it is not also the end.. Yet after much 
painful toil Christendom climbed at length to the place where, so far 
as she herself is concerned, she left behind and below her, not only 
that law itself, but also all Paul’s and Peter’s inspired regulations for 
Christian slaves and their Christian masters. Every intelligent man 
knows these things, and knowing them believes, whether he realizes 
it or not, that some portions of the ethical code of the New Testament, 
as well as of the Old, were never adopted to be permanent. 

I may now deal with the other question which I have undertaken to 
discuss. Is the ethical code of the Bible complete? In other words, 
does it provide for every phase of human activity that has called, or 
will call, for righteous legislative control ? 

In answering the first question I have also answered this, but not 
pointedly. I shall, therefore, proceed to deal with it specifically, 
with the aid of two illustrative instances. At the Anglican Synod in 
New Brunswick, recently, one of the rural deans took issue with the 
bishop on the question of the prohibition of the liquor traffic, ground- 
ing his argument upon the fact that this traffic comes in for no con- 
demnation in the New Testament. We must confess that the rural 
dean was correct in this premise of his argument, and, as I have 
already pointed out, he might, with perfect truthfulness have added 
that the New Testament is equally deficient when we come to the 
institution of slavery. Nevertheless the modern command, “Thou 
shalt not enslave thy fellow,” is felt today to be quite as sacred and 
binding as “Thou shalt not steal’ or “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.” Besides this, all who are even fairly 
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read in the history of the struggle against slavery as an institution 
know how the Bible was used by the pro-slavery advocates in its 
favor. Their argument was that an institution which the Bible 
licensed could never be sanely regarded as marked out by God for 
destruction. The thing they did not know was that God did not 
complete his work as lawgiver in Bible times, but was working still 
through the intellects and consciences of his own, toward the annihila- 
tion of every institution and habit which is opposed to the highest 
welfare of our race. The rural dean in Fredericton was walking in a 
like darkness. And when one of the lay members of the Synod 
retorted that he did not care whether the Scott or Canada Temperance 
Act was in the Bible or not, he showed his faith in the fact that God is 
guiding our civilization today as really as he guided either Israel or 
the Christian church at the beginning. One need only add that 
when at length Christendom, as a whole, finds itself living under an 
ethical code, one of the most recent additions to which will be “Thou 
shalt sell no intoxicating beverage,” all the truly enlightened will 
rejoice together that this command also came from God in the same 
general manner as those previously received by our race, and that 
others will follow as they are needed. 

That the Bible contains all truth necessary for the salvation of the 
soul can be accepted gladly. It may also be affirmed with the utmost 
confidence, that it far surpasses all other ancient writings in the rich- 
ness and variety of its ethical precepts, and that the New Testament 
is unique in the emphasis which it lays upon love as the great gov- 
erning principle in all right conduct, and the very heart of every 
righteous disposition. This, however, is a very different thing from 
the claim ‘that it contains an ethical code lofty enough and complete 
enough for the guidance in all things of the highest Christian civiliza- 
tion; for this claim virtually denies God’s immutable law of progress, 
and a host of incontestable facts besides. 

In regard to those fresh additions to our ethical code, which we 
need from time to time to guide us in connection with the various 
phases of our advancing civilization, and which represent a righteous- 
ness too large to have been set forth by any seer or apostle of the older 
time, we need entertain no worries. God himself takes care of these, 
and they always come to us when the time is ripe, like the morning 
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sun when he breaks through black thunder clouds to bless us with his 
beams. On the other hand, the problem how we may decide as to 
precisely what is permanent, and what merely temporary, in the 
ethical code of the book we love most, is not an easy one. Mistakes 
have been made and will continue to be made here. Still we have, 
as qualified to hearten us for this task, every divine fact which God has 
been able to place within the range of our limited vision. The Christ 
life looms larger as the years pass. Those perfect religious and 
moral principles, consisting of “the first of all the commandments 

. and the second,” are still with us. On our lips is the word 
Immanuel, and, whether we realize it or not, God himself, with all 
his righteousness, his wisdom, and his love, enswathes and possesses 
us, as the very life of our life. 

When modern science was born some men were pagan enough to 
think that it had proved that, after his work of creation, God either 
emptied himself out of the physical universe, to give free play to a 
certain set of physical laws, or stayed on only to play the poor part 
of an observer. Theologians helped to overthrow that notion, but 
some of the theologians themselves still cling to an old notion of their 
own that, after God had got himself seers and lawgivers from among 
a small, but wonderful family of Asiatics, that was, through the longer 
portion of the period both idolatrous and corrupt, and so blind and 
rebellious at its close, that it had to be scourged out of its territories 
and chased to the ends of the earth, he retired from his active govern- 
ment of men, leaving them as their sole and sufficient written guide to 
the end, only the ethical code given them through these same splendid 
old-time Asiatics. It is well for us that these Asiatics themselves 
entertained no such idea, and that we are beginning to understand 
our Christ and his apostles at this point. ‘To be without God in the 
world, even when one has him in the church, is to live as a pagan, and 
usually as a pessimist, with no large and worthy hopes. But the 
new day has dawned. 


STUDIES IN THE PSALTER' 


PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


In the preceding article it was shown that the question of the 
dates of the psalms is peculiarly difficult because the Psalter, as 
a hymn-book, was especially exposed to revision. But the third 
quality of the Psalter still further complicates the question. 

Hymns are usually more concerned with inner experiences than 
with outward conditions. Their allusions to contemporary his- 
tory are, with rare exceptions, incidental. Their subject is the 
soul, not society. The hymns of Watts are again an interesting 
illustration of this fact. In the one hundred and seventy hymns of 
Book II of his Hymns and Spiritual Songs I venture to say, apart 
from their language and theological ideas, there are scarcely a 
dozen references which would furnish a critic with clues for dating 
them. 

The line ‘Swift as an Indian arrow flies” would imply a time 
after the discovery of America. Two allusions to the rack and two 
express allusions to the papists and Rome (Hymns 37 and 64) 
would imply a date after the Protestant Reformation had begun. 
Hymn 70, entitled ‘““God’s Dominion over the Sea,” in which 
three stanzas are devoted to the profane lives of sailors, might 
suggest that the author lived at a seaport town, a conjecture 
corroborated by the fact that the majority of these hymns and 
spiritual songs were written while Watts was living at Southamp- 
ton (1694-96). A reference to “‘circling the globe around from 
England to Japan” and another to “the Turkish Paradise” do 
not help us very much. There remain three hymns that a his- 
torian would study with great care. The first (No. 1) is called 
“A Song of Praise to God from Great Britain.” This hymn 
has nothing but generalizations though it would seem to be a time 
of prosperity after war. The “God of war” is referred to who 

1 Continued from the September issue of the Biblical World. 
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“Shakes an aspiring tyrant down” and also the “northern isle” 
which “Lies safe in God the Almighty’s hand.” The second 
(No. 111) is entitled ‘‘Thanksgiving for Victory.’’ Four of the 
stanzas are again only generalizations. For example Stanza 3 


reads: 
He reigns upon the eternal hills, 


Distributes mortal crowns; 
Empires are fixed beneath his smile 
And totter at his frowns. 


But the next stanzas are more promising: 
Navies that rule the ocean wide, 
Are vanquished by his breath; 
And legions armed with power and pride, 
Descend to watery death. 


Let tyrants make no more pretence, 
To vex our happy land; 
Jehovah’s name is our defence, 
Our buck ler is at hand. 


The first of these stanzas might refer to the Armada or to Trafalgar, 
or to any one of a dozen British naval-victories. But if we know 
on independent grounds that this collection of hymns was first 
published in 1707-09 and that the majority of the hymns contained 
in it were composed 1694-96, we are probably to explain the naval 
victory as referring to the battle of La Hogue and to identify the 
tyrants with the Jacobites. The hymn on internal grounds might 
then be assigned to 1696 after the conquest of Namur by William 
III or to the close of the war after the Peace of Ryswick, 1697. 

The third hymn (No. 92) entitled “The Church Saved and 
Her Enemies Disappointed” has, in addition, the historical notice 
“Composed the 5th of November, 1694.” This is encouraging. 
We would naturally expect some definite, concrete allusion. But 
in the eight stanzas of the hymn the only possible reflection of a 
contemporary event is found in the fifth and sixth stanzas: 

Their secret fires in caverns lay, 
And we the sacrifice; 


But gloomy caverns strove in vain, 
To ’scape all-searching eyes. 
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Their dark designs were all revea!ed, 
Their treasons all betrayed; 

Praise to the God that broke the snare, 
Their curséd hands had laid. 


This looks as if the author had a distinct event in mind, and the 
two stanzas are in “‘crotchets,” which suggest the same thing. 
If we did not know who wrote the poem or its date, these stanzas 
could be interpreted of the Gun-Powder Plot! But with the date 
given, it would seem easy enough to identify the event. Yet I 
have looked through the chief events of 1694 and have been able 
to find nothing to correspond to these lines. In February, 1696, 
there did occur the great Jacobite ‘“‘Assassination Plot” against 
King William to which the stanzas would very naturally refer 
if it were not for the date at the head of the hymn. 

The above examples practically exhaust the possible allusions 
which would help to fix the dates of these one hundred and seventy 
hymns. The hymns are hymns of inner experience and therefore, 
so far as their allusions are concerned, timeless. If the author 
were unknown, the critic would have to fall back on the language 
and theology of the hymns and their first appearance in the litera- 
ture of hymnology in order to determine their date. 

One more example of a famous hymn may be given. What was 
the historical occasion of ‘‘Ein’ feste Burg”? The instinctive 
answer is: the Diet of Worms, 1521. This is almost impossible, 
however, for, as Julian points out, the hymn does not appear in 
the collection of Luther’s hymns of 1524. But it could hardly 
have been omitted, if it had been in existence. It has also been 
assigned to the time of the Diet of Augsburg, 1530, but the proba- 
bility seems to be that it was written in 1529 in connection with the 
Diet of Speyer when the German princes made the famous protest 
which was the origin of the name Protestants. The hymn itself 
seems to echo a great and stirring crisis in its trumpet notes, but 
beyond this general character it is timeless. 

These illustrations serve to show how difficult a thing it is to 
date a hymn. Concrete experiences and events are usually 
generalized or idealized into types. They then become vague 
and illusive as historical criteria. We must accordingly expect to 
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find the historical background of the Psalter more or less vague and 
enigmatic and capable of a variety of interpretations. The ques- 
tion might even be asked: Can we hope to do anything at all 
toward fixing the dates of the individual psalms? If it is so 
difficult to fix the date of “‘Ein’ feste Burg,” is it not impossible, to 
take but one example, to fix the date of Ps. 46 upon which Luther’s 
hymn is based ? 

Yet this is not an altogether fair formulation of the problem. 
In the first place it is not the part of wisdom to attempt to date 
the psalms exactly according to the year or even the decade, 
except possibly in a few cases. We must be content if we can 
assign them with probability to a general period, pre-exilic, Persian, 
Greek, Maccabean. In the case of Watts’s hymns or Luther’s it 
would not be difficult to decide that they were Reformation or 
post-Reformation. But the Exile was as great a crisis relatively 
in the history of Jewish political and religious life and thought as 
was the Reformation in the history of the politico-religious develop- 
ment of the Christian church. It may be found, therefore, that 
we can decide with considerable assurance whether a psalm is 
pre-exilic or post-exilic, even if we may not be able to date it more 
closely. It is at this point that the history of religious ideas 
furnishes such important criteria, and for that reason the critical 
assumptions with which we start as to the date and meaning of 
the rest of the Old Testament literature will very largely control our 
conclusions. 

Again we may be able to make some deductions as to the dates 
of the psalms from our knowledge of the history of the collection 
in which they stand. We have seen in the case of one of Watts’s 
hymns that a knowledge of the history of the collection of which 
it forms a part enables us to date it with considerable probability. 

Lastly there is one very important point at which the analogy 
between a hymn-book such as that of Watts and the Jewish Psalter 
breaks down to a considerable degree. The religion of Watts’s 
hymns is the religion of the individual. The experiences reflected 
in them are almost wholly individual experiences. This is not 
true of the Psalter, at least to anything like the same degree. 
How far individual experiences enter at all into the psalms is a 
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problem the discussion of which I do not wish to anticipate at 
this point. But there are many psalms in which the community 
interest is undoubtedly uppermost (e.g., Pss. 44, 79, 80, 83, etc.). 
In such psalms actual political situations are referred to, even 
though it be in general terms, and it is by no means a hopeless 
task to attempt to identify them more nearly. 

-Thus far I have tried to point out the far-reaching literary and 
critical significance of the very simple statement that the Book 
of Psalms is a hymn-book. We have seen (1) that it is a book in 
which the religious interest dominates over the literary and artistic 
interest; (2) that it has been subjected to frequent redactions; 
and (3) that the historical background of the psalms will probably 
be found to be vague. The second and third points greatly com- 
plicate the investigation of the origin of the psalms, but the impor- 
tance of the chronology of the psalms to an understanding of the 
development of the piety and religious thought of Judaism is so 
great, that, in spite of its difficulty, the attempt must be made to 
discuss it. As a preliminary to the discussion of the origin and date 
of the individual psalms is the investigation of the origin and date 
of the collection. In this connection the form of the Psalter must 
first be described, and to this description we will now address 
ourselves. 

THE FORM OF THE PSALTER 

In our present hymn-book there are 150 psalms. This is an 
artificial number, as it is obtained by an artificial method of num- 
bering. We have already seen that the two pairs, Pss. g and 10 
and Pss. 42 and 43, were each originally one psalm. The LXX 
has the same number’ but it reaches it by a different process. Pss. 9 
and 10 are properly united and also Pss. 114 and 115, but Pss. 116 
and 147 are divided into two each. It is evident that there was 
a desire to preserve the number 150 because of some significance 
which was attached to it. It is quite possible that this number 
is related to the 154 sections into which the Law was divided in 
the Palestinian lectionaries. This conjecture is supported by our 
next observation. 


« The LXX has an extra psalm (Ps. 151) but the title distinctly says that this 
is “outside the number.” “Outside” was the technical term among the Jews for 
uncanonical books. 
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These 150 psalms are grouped into five books.? This also is 
an artificial division. While good reasons can be seen for the 
separation of the first three books from each other and from the 
last two (vide infra), there is no good reason discoverable for the 
separation of Book IV from Book V except the desire to reach 
the number five. Pss. 105-107 in form and subject are intimately 
connected, and a division after Ps. 106 is unjustifiable. The 
fivefold division is without doubt related to the fivefold division 
of the Law (the Pentateuch). Thus the Midrash, or Jewish com- 
mentary on the Psalter, says at Ps. 1: “Moses gave the Israelites 
the five books of the Law and David gave the Israelites the five 
books of the Psalms.”? The Midrash, it is true, is not earlier than 
the tenth century A.D., but the tradition it gives is ancient. It 
was already known to Jerome, who was well acquainted with the 
Jewish traditions as to the Scriptures, and it was probably known 
to Hippolytus. It would therefore seem that both the division 
into.150 psalms and into five books is an artificial division intended 
to bring David into agreement with Moses. 

But while the fivefold division is artificial, there are not want- 
ing indications of an earlier threefold division which has an inherent 
justification and which is of great value as a clue to the growth 
of the Psalter as a collection. Our most important datum in this 
regard is the Elohim redaction of a certain group of psalms (Pss. 
42-83), comprising the Korah, Davidic, and Asaph psalms of 
Books II and III. The distribution of the names Jehovah and 
Elohim in the various books makes this redaction evident. The 
statistics are as follows: 


Book I. Jehovah occurs 272 times, Elohim 15 times. 
Book IV. Jehovah occurs 103 times, Elohim o times. 


{ Pss. 1 and 2, anonymous. 
d Pss. 3-41, Davidic, except Pss. 10, 33. 

; \ Pss. 42-49, Korah. 
Book II, Pss. 42-72 - Ps. 50, Asaph. 

Pss. 51-72, Davidic, except Pss. 66, 67, 71, 72. 
( Pss. 73-83, Asaph. 

THE, Pus. Pss. 84-89, chiefly Korah. 
Book IV, Pss. go-106 (anonymous, except Pss. go, 101, 103). 
Book V, Pss. 107-50 (miscellaneous). 


2 Book I, Pss. 1-41 


3 Midrasch Tehillim, Wiinsche’s translation, p. 2. 
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Book V. Jehovah occurs 236 times, Elohim 7 times (5 in Ps. 108). 
Book II. Jehovah occurs 30 t mes, Elohim 164 times. 

Book III (Ps. 73-83). Jehovah occurs 13 times, Elohim 36 times. 
Book III (Ps. 84-89). Jehovah occurs 31 times, Elohim 7 times.* 

It is clear that this singular limitation of the use of Elohim to 
Books II and III is not accidental. It is purposed. But why 
do we speak of an Elohim redaction? May these Elohim psalms 
not be grouped together because the original authors preferred the 
name Elohim? This last supposition is not probable, at least 
in the case of many of the Elohim psalms, for there is positive 
evidence that Jehovah once stood in them. Thus we have seen 
that Ps. 53 is an Elohim redaction of Ps. 14, that 45:6, in an Elohim 
psalm, can only be understood when Jehovah has been substi- 
tuted for it. Again at 50:7 we meet with the awkward phrase 
“God thy God (Elohim thy Elohim) am I.”’ A comparison with 
81:10 shows that what was originally intended was: ‘I am Jehovah 
thy God which brought thee out of the land of Egypt,” and that 
the phrase is a quotation from the introduction to the Decalogue.* 
The very confusing “‘God (Elohim) stands in the congregation of 
God (£/)’’ (82:1) must also have been originally ““Jehovah stands 
in the congregation of God,” E/ being used in this connection in a 
special sense. Sometimes the versions prove that Jehovah was 
the original reading. Thus at 42:10 instead of ‘‘God” the Syriac 
and the Targum have ‘“‘Jehovah”’ and similarly at 43:40 the Vati- 
can MS of the Septuagint has “Oh Lord my God”’ which witnesses 
to an original Jehovah.° 

When we meet with Jehovah in the Elohim psalms, it is almost 
always in an exegetically or metrically suspicious connection, and 
is probably due to later copyists after the great Elohim redaction 

4 These are the statistics usually given. The reader of the English Bible will, 
however, find God in other places which are not included in the above count. For 
example, there are 18 occurrences of Elohim in Book IV. The explanation of these 
differences is found in the fact that in Book IV Elohim (‘‘God’’) never stands by 
itself but is always either accompanied by Jehovah which it qualifies or is itself quali- 


fied by possessive pronouns or phrases like “the God of Jacob,” or “the God of 
Israel.’ The statistics include only those cases where Elohim is used independently. 


5 When the extra line, “‘which brought thee out of the land of Egypt,” is added 
to Ps. 50 7 out of 81:10 the strophical structure of Ps. 50 is also improved. 


© Cf. n. 16 of the preceding article. 
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was completed. Thus Jehovah in 42:8 is in a verse which can be 
proved on independent grounds to have been glossed, as it is both 
metrically and exegetically out of harmony with its context.’ A 
comparison of 46:8 with 66:5 shows that Jehovah is out of place 
in the Elohim Psalter. Conversely when Elohim occurs by itself 
in Jehovah Psalms, it attracts attention at once. This is notably 
the case in Ps. 108, which is grouped with Jehovah psalms and yet 
contains six occurrences of Elohim and only one of Jehovah.* 
This singularity is explained, however, when we remember that 
Ps. 108 is composed of the two Elohim Psalms, Pss. 57 and 60. 

In view of all these facts we have every right to speak of an 
Elohim redaction. The importance of this conclusion is at once 
apparent. The psalms could not all have been collected and 
arranged in their present order at one time. On such a supposi- 
tion it would be impossible to explain why just Pss. 42-83 were 
exposed to an Elohim redaction and the remaining psalms were 
left untouched. This peculiarity can be satisfactorily accounted 
for only on the supposition that Pss. 42-83 once stood by them- 
selves and were therefore exposed to different influences from those 
to which the remaining psalms were exposed. We have thus 
discovered a psalter within a psalter, a distinct literary stratum 
in what may be called the geological formation of the book. 

If, now, we search this stratum through, we will discover 
imbedded in it at a cleavage a very interesting editorial fossil. 
At 72:20, the end of Book II, we read ‘‘The prayers of David the 
son of Jesse are ended.”’ What information will this fossil give us ? 

In the first place the editor who is responsible for this note 
could not have known of any of the Davidic psalms that follow 
after Ps. 72 in Books IV-V. The supposition of an Elohim Psalter 
that once existed independently at least of Books IV and V is 
now corroborated. 

Further the author of 72:20 could not have known of Ps. 86, a 
Davidic psalm standing in Book III. This psalm stands in a 


7 The true reading probably is ‘‘Day by day prayer is with me to the God of 
my life.” Cf. also n. 11 of the preceding article. 

8 It is interesting to observe that 108: 3 where Jehovah occurs is parallel to 57:9 
where Lord is found, which we have seen to be another substitute for Jehovah. 
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group of psalms (Pss. 84~89) in which the Elohim redaction largely 
disappears (vide supra). Yet this group is joined to the Elohim 
psalms of Book III rather than to the Jehovah psalms of Book IV. 
On the other hand, it contains the only Korah psalms which are 
found outside the Korah group (Pss. 42-49) in the Elohim Psalter. 
But one conclusion can be drawn from these phenomena. If the 
author of 72:20 is unconscious of the subsequent Davidic Psalm 
(Ps. 86) in the third book, if this psalm occurs in a group of psalms 
which has been subjected only to a slight degree to the Elohim 
redaction, and if this group has nevertheless been attached to the 
Elohistic Book III rather than to the Jehovistic Book IV, the 
group must represent an appendix to the Elohim collection. The 
reason for its union with the Elohim Psalter is because it contains 
the only Korah psalms outside of the Elohim collection. 

One more important deduction may be drawn from the exami- 
nation of our fossil. The author of 72:20 was probably as uncon- 
scious of the Davidic psalms of Book I as he was of the Davidic 
psalms in the subsequent books. This deduction is based on the 
following considerations: (a) The Davidic psalms of Book I are 
sharply distinguished from the Davidic psalms of Book II by the 
Elohim redaction of the later group. If the two groups of Davidic 
psalms originally stood together in one book, why should Jehovah 
be consistently retained in one of these groups and as consistently 
eliminated from the other. No satisfactory answer can be given 
to this question. (6) The difficulty becomes even more apparent 
when it is remembered that at least in one case we are dealing 
with the same psalm in two redactions. Why should Ps. 14 alone 
of all the Davidic Jehovah psalms of Book I be subjected to an 
Elohim redaction ? Again it is impossible to explain this phenome- 
non if the two Davidic collections originally stood together.® 
(c) Finally, if this note were meant to refer back to both groups 
of Davidic psalms, how did they come to be separated by the 
interjection of the Korah psalms (Pss. 42-49, 50)? It is most 


9° The fact that only Ps. 14 of the Jehovah psalms of Book I has been subjected 
to the Elohim redaction strongly suggests that it once stood in some other connection 
from which the Elohim redactor obtained it. This probable fact opens up all sorts 
of interesting historical perspectives. 
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unnatural to think of the editorial note 72: 20 as leaping over Pss. 
42-50 and binding together the two collections of Davidic psalms 
(Pss. 3-41 and 51-72). 

It has been usually maintained since the time of Ewald'° that 
the Davidic psalms of Book II (Pss. 51-72) did not always occupy 
their present position in the Elohim Psalter. In proof of this 
the anomolous position of Ps. 50 has been pointed out, an 
Asaph psalm separated from all its fellows (Pss. 73-83), and the 
disproportion in length of Book III as compared with Book II 
has also been noted. From these peculiarities the conclusion has 
been drawn that the Davidic group (Pss. 51-72) originally preceded 
the Korah psalms and formed the second book. If the Davidic 
psalms were thus transferred, Ps. 50 would come to stand imme- 
diately before the other Asaph psalms (Pss. 73-83). The Korah 
psalms (42-49) would also stand next to the Asaph psalms. If 
we further supposed that the Korah and Asaph psalms originally 
formed our third book we would have a beautifully logical arrange- 
ment, two books of about the same size, one representing a Davidic 
collection, the other a Levitical collection (Korah and Asaph)."! 
If this speculation could be adopted Ps. 72: 20 would now be found 
at the end of the combined collections of Davidic psalms in Book I 
and Book II. Yet even then it would be unsafe to infer that the 
author of 72:20 had the first Davidic collection in mind, because 
there still remain the sharp contrast in the redaction of the two 
groups of psalms and the fact of the duplicate Ps. 14= Ps. 53 which 
show that we are dealing with two distinct collections. 

As a matter of fact, however, this whole conjectural rearrange- 
ment, ingenious though it is, is without foundation. It is impossi- 
ble to explain how an arrangement so natural and logical came to 
be broken up and the psalms finally grouped in their present 


10 Cf. Ewald, Die Dichter des alten Bundes, I, 249 ff. 


't Thus: Book II, Pss. 51-72 (Davidic), Book III, (a) Pss. 42-49 (Korah), 
(b) Pss. 50, 73-83 (Asaph), (c) Pss. 84-89 (Korah appendix). Cornill adds the finish- 
ing touch to this symmetrical arrangement when he suggests that the Korah psalms 
be placed after the Asaph psalms instead of before them. In this case the Korah 
appendix has a better attachment to the original collection. (Cf. Cornill, Introduc- 
tion, 402, English trans.) 
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anomalous positions.'? It is much safer to follow the methods of 
present-day psychologists who have achieved such wonderful 
results by studying the abnormalities of the mind and accept the 
abnormalities of the present form of the Psalter as the starting- 
point of our investigations. More can be learned in this way than 
by attempting to rearrange the Psalter so as to avoid these in- 
structive abnormalities. In the present case our little fossil, 
72:20, has corroborated our general conclusion drawn from the 
Elohim redaction that the Elohim psalms once formed an inde- 
pendent group of psalms, but also and more particularly that 
Pss. 84-89 are an appendix to this collection and that the Davidic 
Elohim collection (Pss. 50-72) was originally distinct from the 
Davidic Jehovah collection in Book I (Pss. 3-41). 

Having thus isolated the Elohim Psalter from the Jehovah 
psalms of Books I, IV, and V we have next to inquire whether 
these three Jehovah books originally formed one collection which 
has been subsequently violently disrupted by the interpolation 
of the Elohim Psalter. This is on general grounds very unlikely. 
In the first place the two groups in Book I and Books IV-V are 
very distinct. The homogeneous character of Book I (an almost 
pure Davidic collection) is in striking contrast with the hetero- 
geneous character of Books IV-V. Again, if these three books had 
originally formed one collection it is difficult to see on what principle 
they ever became separated by the Elohim Psalter. Furthermore, 
if they were originally one collection, it is impossible to see why 

12 T have searched in vain for light on this subject. Ewald himself gives none, 
Driver, Duhm, Cornill, Wildeboer, Kénig, Budde are silent on the matter. Briggs 
does not seem to enter into the whys and wherefores of the present arrangement 
of the Psalter. Robertson Smith offers the only explanation that I have been able 
to find. According to him (OTJC,? p. 199), the redactor removed Pss. 51-72 from 
their supposed original position before the Korah-Asaph psalms to their present posi- 
tion in order to differentiate them more carefully from the first collection of Davidic 
psalms. This assumes a delicate respect for literary origins which is hardly charac- 
teristic of the period in which the Psalter was compiled. Kirkpatrick (The Psalms, 
LIV, note) is not sure of Ewald’s conjecture but lamely remarks that the present 
arrangement is due to a “wish” of the compiler. But what is the reason for the 
wish? Caprice? Moreover, if the editor did have a reason for the transfer of the 
Davidic psalms to a position between the Korah and Asaph psalms it was not neces- 
sary to break up the Asaph collection in order to do this. The really curious thing 
is the position of Ps. 50, not the position of Pss. 51-72. 
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the Davidic psalms of Books I, IV, and V should have been sepa- 
rated. It is the evident intention of Book I to preserve a collec- 
tion of Davidic psalms. Why, then, were not the Davidic psalms 
of Books IV-V included in order to make the collection complete ? 

Finally we meet with a whole series of new fossils in Book I 
which indicate that this book belongs to a different stratum from 
Books IV-V. I refer to the psalm-titles. These titles were not 
added by the original authors, as will be shown hereafter, but 
belong to the redaction of the Psalter. If it can be shown that their 
distribution is not accidental but that they are mainly confined 
to certain groups of psalms, this will indicate that the groups in 
which the titles occur have been subjected to different influences 
from those to which the psalms without titles have been exposed. 
The argument here is of the same nature as the argument from the 
peculiar distribution of the divine names. The proposition which 
I shall attempt to establish by this argument is that Book I on 
the one hand, and Books IV-V on the other, must have been 
subjected to different redactions, but I shall include also the statis- 
tics for Books II-III as they will enable us at the same time to 
make still further deductions with regard to the relationships of 
the Elohim Psalter. The titles contain one or more of four distinct 
elements: (a) the name of the author; (0) a historical notice of 
the occasion of the psalm; (c) the characterization of the musical 
nature of the psalm, whether a psalm or song or prayer; and (d) 
various musical and liturgical references, most of which are very 
obscure in meaning. If we now examine the distribution of the 
titles themselves and also the distribution of the various elements 
in them the following interesting results are obtained: 
1. Of the 150 psalms 34 are without titles of any description. Of these 

Orphan psalms, as they are called in the Jewish tradition, 

Book I has 4 (Pss. 1, 3, 10, 33). 


Books II-III have 2 (Pss. 43, 71, both occurring in Book II). 
Book IV-V have 28(!). 

2. Distribution of names of authors: 
Book I has 4 anonymous psalms out of 41 (Pss. 1, 2, 10, 33; the remaining 
37 are Davidic). 
Books II-III have 4 anonymous psalms (Pss. 43, 66, 67, 71) out of 48. 
Books IV-V have 42 anonymous psalms out of 61 (!). Total 100 
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3. Distribution of historical notices: 
Book I has 5. 
Books II-III have 8 (all in Book IT). 
Books IV-V have 1 (Ps. 142 in Book V). Total 14 
4. Distribution of musical characterizations: 
a) Mizmor (Psalm): 
Book 1 has 22. 
Books II-III have 24. 
Books IV-V have 11. Total 57 
b) Shir (Song): [NoTE.—12 times connected with Mizmor] 
Book I has 1 (Ps. 18). 
Books II-III have 11. 
Books IV-V have 2 (Pss. 92, 108, exclusive of the titles in Pss. 120-134). 
Total 14 
c) Tephillah (Prayer): 
Book I has 1 (Ps. 17). 
Books II-III have 1 (Ps. 86). (Also occurs once in the subscription, 
Ps. 72: 20.) 
Books IV-V have 3 (Pss. 90, 102, 142.) Total 5 
d) Tehillah (Praise): : 
Book V has 1 (Ps. 145). Total x 
e) Maschi' (meaning obscure. Untranslated in A.R.V.): 
Book I has 1 (Ps. 32). 
Books II-III have 11. 
Books IV-V have 1 (Ps. 142). Tota 13 
f) Michtam (meaning obscure. Untranslated in A.R.V.): 
Book I has 1 (Ps. 16). 
Book II-III have 5 (Pss. 56-60 in Book II). 
Books IV-V have o. Total 6 
g) Shiggaion (mean‘ng obscure. Untranslated in A.R.V.): 
Book I has 1 (Ps. 7; cf. Hab. 3:1). Total 1 | 


If the totals of these musical characterizations are summed up it will be 
found that out of 97 occurrences Book I has 27, Books II-III have 52, and 
Books IV-V, though containing far more psalms than the other books, have 
only 18. What is of more importance, of the 20 occurrences of the last three 
obscure musica characterizations Book I has 3, Books II-III have 16, and 
Books IV-V have only 1. 


5. Distribution of the miscellaneous musical and liturgical notices: 
a) Two titles refer to the feasts at which the psalms were sung: 


1) Book I, Song at the Dedication of the house (Ps. 30). Total 1 
2) Books IV-V, Song for the Sabbath Day (Ps. 92). Total 1 


b) Two titles refer to the sacrifices at which the psalms were sung: 
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1) Lehazkir (A.R.V. “to bring to remembrance,” more probably refers 
to the sacrifice of the Azkarah, Lev. 2:2; 6:8; Numb. 5: 26) 
Book I has 1 (Ps. 38). 


Books II-III has 1 (Ps. 70). Total 2 
2) Lethodhah (‘‘For the thank-offering”; A.R.V., marg., correctly). 
Books IV-V have 1 (Ps. 100). Total 1 


c) Two titles have the grammatical form of a purpose infinitive but the 
meaning is unknown: 


a 1) Lelamedh (A.R.V. “to teach,” but very doubtful): 
rs Books II-III have 1 (Ps. 60). Total 1 
2) Leannoth (untranslated in text of R.V.): 
Books II-III have 1 (Ps. 88). Total 1 
d) Twelve titles have musical or liturgical directions whose meanings are 
lost to us. 


1) Four occur only in Book I: 
Al Nechiloth (untranslated in A.R.V.), Ps. 5. 
Al Aijeleth hash-Shahar (untranslated in A.R.V.; lit., “the hind of 
the morning”’), Ps. 22. 
Al sheminith (untranslated in A.R.V.; lit., ‘‘the eighth’’), Pss. 6, 12. 
Al muth-labben (untranslated in A.R.V. and untranslatable), Ps. 9. 
Total 5 


2) Five occur only in Books II-III: 

Al shoshannim (or shushan) eduth (untranslated in A.R.V.;  lit., 
“lillies or lilly, a testimony’’), Pss. 45, 60, 69, 80. 

Al-Tashheth (untranslated in A.R.V.; lit., “destroy”’), Pss. 57, 58, 
59; 75: 

Al Jonath elem rehokim (untranslated in A.R.V.; lit., possibly ‘the 
dove of the far-away terebinths’’), Ps. 56. 


Al mahalath (untranslated in A.R.V., and probably untranslatable), 


Pss. 53, 88. 
Al Alamoth (untranslated in A.R.V.; lit., “maidens”’), Ps. 46. 
3) Three o¢cur in both Book I and Books II-III: Total 12 
Al Gittith (untranslated in A.R.V., a proper name[?]. A vintage 
Book I has 1 (Ps. 8). 
Books II-III have 2 (Pss. 81, 84). Total 3 


Al (Le) Jeduthun (regarded as a proper name in A.R.V.): 
Book I has 1 (Ps. 39). 


Books II-III have 2 (Pss. 62, 77). Total 3 
Be (al) Neginnoth (‘on stringed instruments”; A.R.V., probably 
correctly) : 


Book I has 2 (Pss. 4, 6). 
Books II-III have 5 (Pss. 54, 55, 61 [with a/] 67, 76). Total 7 


4 
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These twelve obscure expressions therefore occur altogether 30 times— 
in Book I 9g times, in Books II-III 21 times. They never occur in the last 
two books.'s 

e) Le Menasseach (“for the chief musician’; A.R.V., possible, but not 

certain): 
Book I has 19. 
Books II-III have 33. 
Books IV-V have 3 (!) (Pss. 109, 139, 180). Total 55 
f) Shir ham-Ma’aloth (“Songs of Ascents’”’; A.R.V., i.e., most probably 
Pilgrim Songs.) These only occur in Book V, and are grouped together, 
Pss. 120-34. Total 15 
6. To the above terms occurring in the titles, may be added two terms which 
occur in the body of the psalms. 

a) Higgaion (untranslated in A.R.V.): 

Book I has 1 (Ps. 9: 16). Total 1 

b) Selah (untranslated in A.R.V.): 

Book I has 17 in 9 psalms. 
Books II-III have 50 in 28 psalms. 
Books IV-V have 4 in 2 Psalms (Pss. 140, 143). 
Total, 71 times in 39 Psalms 


If we sum up all the occurrences of the musical and liturgical references 
exclusive of the Songs of Ascents it will be found that Book I has 75, Books 
II-III have 159, and Books IV-V have only 27. Of the terms of obscure 
meaning the last two books have almost none at all. 


From the distribution of these various liturgical references 
combined with the distribution of the names of the authors and 
historical notices the conclusion seems altogether probable that 


13 In the above it is assumed that a/ had the same significance throughout. In 
our present Hebrew text it is not always spelled in the same way, especially in the 
case of al tashheth, where it is spelled like the negative and the translation would be 
“Destroy not.” The A.R.V. translates the word regularly, except in the case of al 
tashheth, “set to,” and seems to understand the following phrases as the names of 
melodies. I would suggest that some light might be thrown upon these obscure 
terms by the Sumerian and Babylonian temple hymns. These were compiled into 
liturgies which bore the same kind of enigmatic names. Thus we meet with liturgies 
entitled: She Whose City Is Destroyed (tashheth of the Hebrew psalms might originally 
have been a feminine), The Crying Storm, The Bull to His Sanctuary, etc. (Langdon, 
Sumerian and Babylonian Hymns, passim). In these same hymns we meet with 
the word su-illa or prayers of the lifting of the hands (cf. Selah) and also sigu or a 
song to the flute (cf. shiggaion of Ps. 7). As we know that at least the Asaph guild 
of temple singers was once in Babylon (cf. Neh. 7: 44), it is very probable that they 
brought back with them many technical terms of the great Babylonian temple litur- 
gies. But Iam no Assyrian scholar and I offer these suggestions only with diffidence. 
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the psalms in Books IV-V have had a different history from the 
history of the psalms of the first three books. The contrast is 
sharpest between Books II-III and IV-V, but it is distinct enough 
between Book I and Books IV-V to justify the conjecture that these 
two groups of psalms, although both are Jehovistic, were originally 
independent collections. The proof from the distribution of the 
titles is admittedly not absolutely stringent. It is conceivable 
that the psalms might have been grouped as they are at present 
because of their titles, in which case the titles would be earlier than 
the various groups of psalms, but such a possibility is made 
extremely doubtful by the existence of three separate collections 
of Davidic psalms. Accordingly it seems safe to follow the general 
opinion of current criticism and accept a threefold division of the 
Psalter as the more original, historically conditioned division 
which lies back of the present fivefold division. 

I. Book I, An independent Jehovistic collection of Davidic psalms. 

II. Books II-III, An Elohistic collection of Korah, Davidic, and Asaph 


psalms with a Jehovistic appendix (Pss. 84-89). 
III. Books IV-V, A miscellaneous collection of Jehovistic psalms. 


It will be seen that the present book-divisions correspond with 
the threefold division at the end of Books I and III. Can we go 
further in our analysis and break up these three great groups 
into more primitive minor groups ? 


[To be continued] 


THREE WARNINGS CONCERNING JESUS’ SECOND 
COMING ' 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL DICKEY 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 


It is a mistake to think that the gospel of social reconstruction 
is modern. It is as old as the Prophets. John the Baptist reiter- 
ated their message with a new emphasis on the nearness of the 
approaching reckoning and the necessity of repentance. At the 
beginning of his ministry Jesus proclaimed the same gospel. ‘‘The 
time is fulfilled’ —the present age is at an end—‘‘the kingdom 
of God is at hand’’—the new order stands on the threshold— 
“repent ye, and believe in the gospel’? (Mark 1:15). As he 
continued his ministry, however, other elements of the kingdom 
assumed greater prominence in his teaching and these notes of 
judgment and warning receded into the background. But they 
were never lost. It is as futile to try to eliminate them as to go 
to the opposite extreme and claim the apocalyptic and eschatologi- 
cal made up the whole of his gospel. All through his ministry 
the same notes recur again and again, until in the last week they 
find their climax in the so-called Eschatological Discourse (Mark 
13:5-37) which, even though we admit the possibility of its inter- 
polation, contains enough to prove that the eschatological was 
more than an incident in his preaching. 

The early church made much of these eschatological features 
of Jesus’ teaching, They afforded the hope which carried her tri- 
umphant throughout her darkest days. But as Christianity became 
the established religion of the Roman Empire, and the time of 
struggle and persecution passed, the hope of the kingdom faded 
until it became practically identical with heaven and immortality. 
Yet to Jewish prophet and apocalyptist, to John the Baptist and to 


Jesus and his followers it had been something far more than this— - 


the realest sort of an earthly hope—of a transformed society in 


t This study covers the International Uniform Sunday-School Lessons for October 
2,9, and 16. 
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which, as we still pray, ‘‘the will of God should be done on earth as 
it is done in heaven.” 

We are living amid conditions today strikingly similar to those 
of the Roman Empire. The church is in peace and at ease. She 
is more or less identified in all Christian countries with the ruling, 
the wealthy, and the influential classes. On the whole she is fairly 
well satisfied with the present order, and assumes—practically, at 
any rate—that it is to be permanent. She has no longer any 
passionate hope at least for its reformation. She fails even to 
understand those who, mostly outside her fold, long for something 
like the consummation of her own earlier cherished hope. 

And yet the need for the church’s protest was never greater. 
On the one hand against those who are content with the present 
condition of things, and on the other against those who, though they 
hope, have no higher ideal than a materialistic readjustment, that 
of the opposite extreme. The church’s position between the two is 
not so different from that of Jesus between two of the parties of his 
time. On the one hand he was opposed by the rulers of the Jewish 
people, who were mostly wealthy Sadducees interested in the con- 
tinuance of the present order, and on the other hand by the Zealots 
and other messianic circles whose hopes were grossly materialistic 
and national. Jesus had to preach over against the one, principles 
which if realized meant the downfall of these rulers along with their 
selfish and comfortable ideals, and against the other, a spiritual 
conception of the kingdom which had no place for the sword of the 
Zealot or the miraculously abundant tree and vine of the apocalyp- 
tist. His preaching had, therefore, to have as its purpose not only 
the announcement of the kingdom, but also the education of his 
hearers to truly spiritual ideals of what it was. And his practical 
applications had to take the form of warnings to individual pre par- 
ation in the light of these principles and ideals. 

We need not be surprised then to find that Jesus’ specific sermon 
on the “‘last things,” which we have already mentioned (Mark 
13:5-37), contained parables of warning addressed to the indi- 
vidual. One of these, the parable of the Fig Tree, is found in all 
three of the Synoptic accounts (Mark 13:28-29; Matt. 24:32- 
33; Luke 21:29-31). But Matthew goes on after the conclusion 
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of the sermon proper to add five other parables and a description 
of the judgment which have in general the same theme (Matt. 
24:37—25:46). That they were all uttered on the same occasion 
is doubtful. The First Evangelist is notably in the habit of col- 
lecting and arranging Christ’s words in sermons of connected dis- 
courses, and they are not found at this point in the other Synoptic 
gospels, though variations or reminiscences of some of them do 
occur elsewhere.? Nevertheless we cannot but feel a certain artis- 
tic appropriateness in the Evangelist’s collection and insertion of 
these parables of judgment and warning at the climax of Jesus’ 
teaching, just after his discourse on his second coming, and before 
the seventh and last section of the gospel on his passion and death. 

The last two of these parables viz., the Wise and Foolish Virgins 
and the Talents, and the description of the Last Judgment, some- 
times classed as a parable, have been chosen by the International 
Committee on the Sunday-School Lessons as typical of this entire 
teaching. The three passages together make up the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Matthew. The parable of the Talents has perhaps 
a parallel in that of the Pounds, contained in Luke 19:11-27, 
but the first and third of the passages are peculiar to Matthew. 
It is our conviction that all three were spoken at some time or 
other by Jesus, in spite of the fact that a general tendency to 
emphasize the judgment has been observed in Matthew,? and that 
doubts have been entertained regarding the description of the Last 
Judgment.* The parables are too fresh and natural to have been 
invented, and the judgment scene, though exhibiting features 
resembling the thought and feeling of the early church, contains 
nothing of importance which in the light of the gospel tradition 
elsewhere would be impossible in Jesus’ mouth. 


THE PARABLE OF THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS 


This parable is taken from the marriage customs of Jesus’ 
day. The ten virgins are pictured as friends or companions of 
a bride who are gathered, perhaps at her home, to await the 

2 Cf. on Matt. 24:37-41 Luke 17:26, 27, 34, 35; on Matt. 24:42-44 Luke 12:39 
40; on Matt. 24:45-51 Luke 12:42-46; on Matt. 25:1-13 Luke 12:35, 36; on Matt. 
25:14-30 Luke 19:11-27. 

3 Cf. 3:12; 6:2, 5,16; 7:24-27; 13:30, 48, 49. 

4 Cf. Sharman, Teaching of Jesus about the Future, 235 f. 
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coming of the bridegroom, whom they expect to welcome with 
lamps by a festal procession. The point of the parable is that 
while five of the virgins had made sufficient preparation by taking 
with them an adequate supply of oil in case the bridegroom was 
detained, the other five had neglected this, and, in spite of their 
frantic efforts to secure oil at the last moment, suffered the discom- 
fiture of not only losing their place in the procession, but also of 
being shut out from the wedding-feast itself. 

The moral which Jesus intended by this story does not seem to 
be so much a warning to constant expectancy of his second coming 
in spite of its delay (as we might gather from Matthew’s thrice- 
repeated exhortation, 24:42, 44; 25:13), but rather a warning 
against the foolishness of a superficial preparation for the kingdom’s 
coming, trusting to good fortune or the preparation of the last 
moment, instead of such a thorough repentance and transforma- 
tion of character as would prepare for any exigency. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 


This story seems also to have been taken from the life of Pales- 
tine in Jesus’ day. Luke’s account shows even greater local 
color than Matthew’s in the suggestion that the ‘‘man going into 
another country” (Matt. 25:14) was ‘‘a nobleman” going “‘to 
receive for himself a kingdom” (Luke 19:12)—an almost unmis- 
takable reference to the visits of the Herods, Archelaus and Antipas, 
to Rome (Josephus, Ant., XVII, 9, 2 and 3; Wars, II, 2, 2 and 3; 
later also Agrippa, Ant., XVIII, 6, 1 f.) in order to obtain the king- 
dom of their father from the Emperor Augustus. 

Upon his departure this ‘‘man”’ or ‘“‘nobleman”’ is described 
as distributing his property among his servants in proportion to 
their ability, in order that in his absence they may invest it for 
him in some profitable industry. At his return they render 
their accounts. The first two have doubled their lord’s money, 
and in return their energy and faithfulness are praised and rewarded. 
The third, however, out of fear professedly of the severity of his 
master’s punishment should his venture be unsuccessful, had hid 
his money in the earth and considered his duty now discharged 
by the return unimpaired of the talent intrusted to him. His 


5 Cf. Jiilicher, Gleichnisreden Jesu, II, 457. 
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lord, however, judges otherwise and condemns the servant’s 
slothfulness out of his own mouth, showing him how he ought at 
least to have deposited the money with a banker in order that his 
master might have secured the interest onit. The true motive for 
his inactivity is revealed to be laziness and timidity. Having 
displayed such unfaithfulness and incapability, his talent is there- 
fore taken from him and given to the servant who has proved 
himself most worthy of sucha trust. And while the other servants 
are admitted to share the joy of their lord’s return, this unworthy 
fellow is cast out into the darkness beyond the pale of their 
rejoicing. 

If the lesson of the first parable is the necessity of inward prepa- 
ration on the part of the members of the kingdom, that of the 
second is faithfulness and energetic labor in the work of its prose- 
cution. It is not enough to insist as the Pharisees did on mere 
negative correctness of conduct out of fear of the anger of God, 
but self-forgetful service and the consecration of every intrusted 
power and possession are required of true servants of their Lord. 
Though this parable may have been early interpreted of office- 
bearers in the church, in Christ’s original intention it more 
probably referred to individual members of the kingdom. 


THE LAST JUDGMENT 


This is not a parable, though sometimes styled such. It is a 
description of the messianic judgment in which the simile of the 
shepherd at evening, separating his sheep from his goats, is used 
to illustrate the separation of the accepted from the rejected at the 
last day. It forms the climax of the eschatological teaching in 
Matthew and presents in bold concrete description what had been 
only hinted at in parables before.° The form of the story is taken 
from the Jewish apocalyptic literature, in which such descriptions 
of the judgment were frequent. Zahn thinks the members of the 
kingdom are not included in this judgment, but that ‘‘all the 
nations” (vs. 32) refers to the remainder of mankind, who are to 
be judged in accordance with their treatment of Christ’s followers.’ 


6 Cf. Plummer, Commentary on Matthew, 349. 
_ 7 Das Evangelium des Matthaus, 637 f. 
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This decidedly unethical standard of judgment seems difficult to 
attribute to Jesus, and if this is the meaning of the passage then 
it is more likely to be an interpretation imposed on the description 
by the early church. It is true, we must admit that the standard 
of judgment here falls short of the conditions of discipleship laid 
down elsewhere by Jesus,* and yet Jesus might have wished to teach 
here, intensively, a single comprehensive lesson. To demand more 
would be like maintaining that the parable of the Lost Son must 
contain the whole of the gospel. 

But what then is the lesson of the picture? It is that social 
service is the ultiniate test of citizenship in the kingdom. Love is 
the kingdom’s all-comprehensive law, and he who fails to exercise 
it toward even the least of those who are in need, is no son of the 
Father in heaven, who “maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust” (Matt. 5:45). 
And if on the two commands, to love God and our neighbor, ‘‘hang 
all the law and the prophets” (Matt. 22:40), it is not surprising 
that Jesus should make the supreme test of the judgment this 
brotherly love. Surely he could not have been unaware of that 
which the church was so quick to observe, that “he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom he 
hath not seen”’ (I John 4:20). 

These three passages thus give in vivid portraiture three warn- 
ings in view of the approaching end; to true inward preparation 
of spirit and life, to faithfulness and energy in service, and to 
love toward all who need us in any way. They are not warnings 
of temporary validity,® but eternal principles of the new kingdom. 
They are needed as much today as when Jesus spoke them. Per- 
haps also all of their eschatology is not outworn. We still need 
admonition that our wealth, our culture, our national position, our 
social system, our civilization are not permanent. The Christian 
enters his protest against them, whether consciously or not, when- 
ever he prays after his Master “Thy kingdom come.’’'° 


8 Cf. Sharman, op. cit., 241. 
9 No “Interim-Ethik” in spite of their eschatological motive. 


10 Cf. the most suggestive essay by Professor Burkitt, “‘The Eschatological Idea 
in the Gospel,” Cambridge Biblical Essays, II (1909), 195 ff. 
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JESUS’ LAST INTERVIEWS: 


BENJAMIN A. GREENE 
The University of Chicago 


Matthew records the interviews of Jesus with his disciples at 
Bethany and at the Last Supper as final before he passes to his 
Gethsemane struggle and his arrest (Matt. 26: 1-30). Matthew’s 
account agrees with that of Mark. They appear to call for a pla- 
cing of the Last Supper on Thursday night of Passion Week, and of 
the anointing of Jesus on the previous Tuesday. 


CHRONOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES 


It is certain that Christ came from his Perean ministry with 
the intention of observing the Passover at Jerusalem and that he 
made Bethany a stopping-place a few days before that event. 
John (12:1) says he came there six days before the Passover. 

1. John’s account would seem to indicate that the Supper in 
Bethany followed close upon his arrival. Most commentators 
would put it on the Friday before Passion Week. But inasmuch 
as John does not name a specific day, and continuity of narrative 
in the account of Mark, who is equally chronological with John, 
seems to place it definitely two days before the Passover, there is 
some ground for holding to the synoptic order of events. Surely, 
all that takes place at the Supper finds cumulative significance 
in allowing the historical contents of chaps. 21-25 in Matthew to 
go before. 

2. Matthew, Mark, and Luke say that the disciples made ready 
the Passover: and when the hour was come, they, together with 
Jesus, sat down. And Luke (22:15) further tells us that Jesus 
said, “With desire I have desired to eat this Passover with you 
before I suffer.” Thus it seems conclusive, from this combined 
testimony, that the Lord’s Supper was instituted in connection 


t This study covers the International Uniform Sunday-School Lessons for October 
30 and November 6. 
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with the Passover. In introducing his account of the Supper, John 
says (13:1), ‘‘Now before the feast of the Passover.” This, to- 
gether with what is said (18:28) about not entering the Praetorium, 
has led many to believe that Jesus anticipated the Passover a 
day or two, for the sake of secrecy. Accepting this view, how- 
ever, we are at once confronted with difficulties as serious as those 
we try to avoid. 

With regard to John 13:1 it is to be borne in mind that the 
disciples were together for some time probably before the actual 
eating of the Passover. ‘‘ Before the feast’? may reasonably be 
referred to the feet-washing, which ‘‘occurred after they reclined 
for supper, but before they actually partook of the feast.” And, 
as to John 18:28, this certainly could be very sensibly interpreted 
as meaning, ‘“‘that they might continue to enjoy the privileges of 
the Paschal feast.” 

All admit that, at this point, there are chronological and textual 
perplexities to tax the learning and the skill of the most scholarly 
and acute. The Jewish practice of beginning and ending the day 
at evening time, the use of different terms for festival seasons, the 
massing of things in a paragraph which may not have been closely 
joined chronologically—these and other considerations involve the 
possibility of seeming contradiction. Sanday concludes, after all 
his study, ‘‘We must acknowledge our ignorance.” 

One thing is fixed. While scholars may be divided as to the 
day of the month, and as to the year, whether 29 or 30 A.D., there 
is no question as to the day of the week when the Last Supper was 
instituted. In this last week of his life, so crowded with events, 
with final teachings, with misunderstandings and conspiracies, 
with forebodings deepening toward the actual encounter of his 
doom, there are two interviews over which we are to linger and from 
which to look upon his character, life, and work. 


IN BETHANY 


Jesus foresaw the crisis-pressure. He was human. As he 
went up into the mountain to be quiet with God preparatory to 
great work, so he coveted the stillness of the village, at the close 
of those final days, and the companionship of those who loved him, 
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.to get his soul in readiness for the great ordeal. He chose Bethany, 
which held the home of Lazarus, Martha, and Mary, the home that 
meant so much to him for its genuine hospitality, its sympathetic 
fellowship, its subtle interpretative appreciation. He had passed 
with them through the experience of a great sorrow (John 11: 18-44) 
followed by that of victorious joy which dipped down into deep 
mystery. How natural to covet such a place! And this home was 
not the only one to give him welcome. It was probably one of a 
group. 

Jesus had finished his public ministry. The common people 
had heard him gladly. The leaders had become more and more 
disturbed. His conceptions were too spiritual and simple. He 
angered the scribes and Pharisees by showing up their super- 
ficiality, their technicalities in iriterpretation, and argument 
devoid of real ethical righteousness and religious life. He infuri- 
ated the chief priests and elders by arraigning their selfish greed 
of place and power, thus endangering their coveted prerogatives. 

Jesus had known for a long time what such a course on his part 
would lead to. And when he saw that the opposition was develop- 
ing into malicious, deadly hostility which no reasonable conduct 
on his part, no ministry of love, could turn aside, he gave them 
those severe, sometimes scathing words of warning and condemna- 
tion recorded in the previous five chapters, reaching over to a con- 
crete, specific prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem itself. 
Before he had reached Bethany, on three different occasions (Matt. 
16:21; 17:22; 20:18) he had told the disciples that they would 
go to Jerusalem, and that he there would be crucified by these 
leaders. They were sorry to hear him speak in that way of him- 
self, but evidently they did not take in the full situation. When 
they arrived in Bethany, he repeated what he before had stated 
and identified the time of his crucifixion with the near-by Passover. 
But they were in the midst of the process. Their eyes were seem- 
ingly holden. 

He knew what was going on (Matt. 26:2-4). Months before, 
the chief priests had sent officers to arrest him (John 7:45-49) 
but they did not then dare to do it for fear of the multitude. Now, 
they had decided upon secret, crafty plotting. For the purpose 
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of avoiding their former mistake, they thought they would not 
try to secure him during the feast, while the populace thronged 
the streets. What the people might be inclined to do was shown 
in their spreading of branches in his way, and in the Hozanna shout, 
as he made his first appearance in the city at that time (Matt. 
21:8, 9). 

THE BETHANY SUPPER 

One of the other homes in Bethany was opened to receive 
guests in his honor: the home of Simon, known among his neigh- 
bors as a leper, who evidently had been cured and possibly by 
Jesus himself. Here are two friendly, genial homes, the nucleus of 
how large a circle we do not know. We have no full picture of the 
scene; but at the center there must have been admiration, 
gratitude, and love. 

One incident is selected for recital which lifts a cluster of lessons 
into rich significance: the uncalculating devotion of Mary, the 
indignant protest of the disciples at the expense of it, the commenda- 
tion of the act by Jesus, and his exaltation of it into an undreamed- 
of holy ministry. 

Matthew says, there came unto Jesus a woman having an 
alabaster cruse of exceeding precious ointment, and she poured it 
upon his head. John tells us (12:2,3) this woman was Mary, 
who was present with Lazarus her brother and also with Martha, 
who was helping serve. Mark (14:3-5) says the ointment 
was genuine and very costly. We find afterward that it was valued 
at 300 shillings, the equivalent of so many dollars; a sum amounting 
to what it would take a laboring man a year toearn. Here is evi- 
dence that the family of Lazarus was one of means. What leaps 
to the front, however, in our thinking is Mary’s rich, spontaneous, 
uncalculating devotion. She detected his burden of heart. She 
knew that the rulers were against him, that enmities and hostilities 
were thickening fast. Oh! this good man, this wonderful teacher, 
this prophet of the living God, this God-character in human form! 
Her heart went out to him in his gathering troubles. The thought 
came to her, and the next thing was the deed; as there had been 
the anointing of royalty and of prophets and of great benefactors, 
she would anoint Jesus. Yes, she would anoint not only his head 
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but also his feet (John 12:3), adding a touch of humility to make 
her devotion complete. Devout love bent on giving itself without 
figuring up the cost! 

How did the others look at it? Some of the disciples were 
indignant. They exclaimed, ‘What a waste! It might have been 
sold and given to the poor.” Apparently they were murmuring 
among themselves. John particularizes Judas as protesting, and 
charges that his protest has back of it the motive of greed and theft 
(12:6). Undoubtedly the most of them were not sordid, but 
conscientious in their estimate of this seeming extravagance. 
Had not the Master said, a little before, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren ye have done it unto 
me’? Was not the world’s need then calling for help? There 
is, indeed, a moral obligation to figure costs and make comparison. 
But there is a law, then working in Mary’s heart, which sometimes 
must have right of way. 

When Jesus perceived what was troubling them, he said, ‘‘Let 
her alone; she hath wrought a good work upon me.” That spon- 
taneous, uncalculating devotion of hers came to him in a crucial 
moment. His human nature was yearning for a sympathetic 
atmosphere of fellowship. Two days later he would ask his 
disciples to keep awake and watch with him for an hour. It was 
the same longing farther on. There are times when the cost of a 
journey is not to be taken into account if, at the end of the journey, 
one can put his heart close to a heart that is being crushed. She 
wrought a beautiful deed. The motive made it radiant, put 
it altogether out of the cash-value class. She knew what it meant 
to her; she did not know what it meant to him. He said, “‘she 
hath done what she could; really she has prepared me for my 
burial.”” He exalted that beautiful, whole-souled service into an 
undreamed-of holy ministry. 


THE LAST SUPPER 


On Wednesday Jesus remained in the quiet of Bethany. Judas, 
the one disciple whose disappointment was deepening into treachery, 
used the day to bargain with the chief priests for the betrayal. 

On Thursday, Passover Day, the first of the ‘Feast of Unleav- 
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ened Bread,” Jesus sent some of his disciples to Jerusalem to make 
ready the Passover. There appears to be a secret understanding 
on the part of Christ with some friend who would reserve a room 
in his house for that purpose. Evidently Jesus wished conceal- 
ment, at least security, until after this last supper. The disciples 
take a lamb to the Temple for sacrifice, according to custom, 
about 3 P.M. Then they return, roast the flesh with bitter herbs, 
and prepare the bread and wine. 

As sunset draws near, the disciples are all there. How long 
before the precise time for actually partaking of the Passover 
supper we do not know. Matthew passes at once, after it is made 
ready, to the sitting at meat; but Luke (22:24-30) as if in interrup- 
tion, introduces a discussion among the disciples as to who should 
be considered great, or possibly who should take precedence at 
the table. And John (13:2-20) introduces still another inter- 
mediate episode, certainly not irrelevant to what has just been 
noted. After once reclining, Jesus is represented as rising and 
giving them a lesson in humility, bending down and washing the 
disciples’ feet. 

Now the Passover Feast. It was originally established as a 
memorial of deliverance out of bondage; escape from calamity 
(Exod. 12:1-14). Jesus had said, ‘With desire have I desired to 
eat this Passover with you before I suffer.’’ His suffering, into 
the deeps of which he was then sinking, came in upon him like a 
flood. In addition to the misunderstanding and indifference of 
the great world, in addition to the hostility of rulers nursing deadly 
hate, and the treachery which would make a joining with that hate 
sitting there at the table where he sat, in addition to that, while he 
is preparing for sacrifice, he must quiet the disputatious selfishness 
of the disciples with whom he is to leave the finish of his work. 
That is the cruelty of suffering, to realize that into the deepest 
gloom, sometimes, the inconsiderateness of those he counted on 
thrust an added quiver and a deeper am. Oh for a Mary to 
break her costly alabaster! 

But, come what would, ‘having loved his own he loved them 
to the end.” One thing he wished to do, and with it seal all that 
he had done before: he wished to make the old Passover emerge 
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into a memorial supper of the new régime of the kingdom of God. 
He wanted, after all was over, to leave a memorial for them to 
look back upon and learn afresh the fathomless deeps of life’s 
need and the sacrificing service which must meet them away out 
beyond the region of cash-value calculations. 

While partaking of the Passover, Jesus said, “One of you shall 
betray me.” Possibly he alluded to this act that he might sift 
the traitor from the company. Sorrow fell upon the group and 
they began saying, “It is not I, Lord, is it?”’ The Master replied, 
“Good were it for that man if he had not been born.”” In response 
to Judas catching up the query of the company, Jesus made reply, 
“Thou sayest it.” “This might be an ambiguous affirmative to 
any who overheard,” but to the traitor himself a disclosure that he 
was fully understood. John (13:24-26) represents Peter as 
beckoning to one next to the Master to find out who it was that he 
meant; and says that Jesus indicated the man by dipping the 
sop and giving it to him. Then Jesus said to Judas, ‘‘That thou 
doest, do quickly.” It is impossible to enter into the exact situa- 
tion and know and feel the social complex of the moment. It 
cannot be that the company actually knew what Judas was about 
to do. John says (13:28) “No man at the table knew for what 
intent he spake this unto him.” But Judas went out into the 
night. 

Then Jesus, in the presence of the eleven remaining, instituted 
what we call the Lord’s Supper. He took a loaf of the Passover 
bread, gave thanks, brake, gave to his disciples, saying, ‘‘Take, 
eat; this is my body.” In like manner he took a cup, saying, 
“Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the covenant, which 
is shed for many unto the remission of sins.” He had been observ- 
ing a Jewish, historic festival. Now he passes to institute a sym- 
bolic memorial of the personal relationship between himself and 
themselves as his disciples. His body is soon to be broken. His 
blood is to be shed. He is to make a sacrifice which shall throw a 
culminating luminous glow on all other acts and ideas of sacrifice. 

Surely, anyone who remembers such expressions as ‘‘I am the 
door,” “Iam the way,” could not reasonably think that he was 
expecting these parting words of his to be taken literally. Rather, 
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this represents my body; this represents my blood; and back 
of both, the self-sacrifice of a life that loves totally and to the end. 
He borrowed his covenant phraseology from the institution of 
the Law (Exod. 24:8). And now he is to seal the new covenant 
(Jer. 31:31-35) of the kingdom with his own blood. Luke gives 
the added phrase, “Do this in remembrance of me”’ (22:19); 
and we know from I Cor. 11:25 that the memorial idea was seized 
upon and kept in precious remembrance and practice in the earliest 
days, a memorial that belonged to the entire discipleship. 

We are to look upon it, therefore, as a memorial antedating all 
church organization, standing back there, before ecclesiastical 
shibboleths began to be spoken and on an equal primal footing 
with the inalienable right to believe. 

They sang together a part of “the great Hallel” (Psalms 115— 
118). They went out together unto the Mount of Olives; but 
Jesus, though in their company, left more and more to himself, 
took his lonely way to Gethsemane and the Cross. 
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Book Reviews - 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis. [‘‘The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary’’]. By JoHN SKINNER. New 
York: Scribner, 1910. Ixxxvii+551 pages. $3. 


This volume supplies the English reader with a full exegetical 
apparatus for the study of the Book of Genesis, something heretofore 
lacking in the English language. Its method and character are known 
to those familiar with the series to which it belongs. It does not seek to 
supersede the excellent commentaries of Driver and Bennett, which will 
remain indispensable for the biblical public in general, but it does pro- 
vide competent guidance for the scholar. It reflects the influence of 
German scholarship more than does Driver, and this is a great gain for 
the study of Genesis. Gunkel’s valuable study of the character of the 
myths and legends in Genesis has largely shaped the author’s conclu- 
sions in this field. It is interesting to note that Dr. Skinner is inclined 
toward the theory that the patriarchal narratives have to do with real 
persons rather than with mere tribal personifications. His criticism of 
this latter view is keen and judicial. With reference to the much-vaunted 
contribution of archaeology to the support of the historical character 
of the Genesis stories, Dr. Skinner says, “On the whole it must be said 
that archaeology has in this region created more problems than it has 
solved.” In this judgment Professor Driver fully concurs, notwithstand- 
ing the claims of Sayce, Hommel, Orr, Wiener, ef al. Our author like- 
wise offers a very careful and thorough refutation of the argument 
recently brought forward by Klostermann, Redpath, Wiener, et al., 
against the critical analysis of the Pentateuch upon the basis of the 
interchange of the names Jehovah and Elohim, showing that this is 
only a small fraction of the argument for the analysis as a whole, that the 
divergences between the Septuagint and the Hebrew transmission of 
these names are proportionately few, and that the possibility of error 
was naturally far greater in the Septuagint than in the Hebrew. 

In the last five or six years the labors of the pan-Babylonian scholars 
represented especially by Winckler and Jeremias; of Cheyne in con- 
nection with his propagation of the Jerahmeel hypothesis (especially 
in Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel); and of Eerdmans in his effort 
to show the current literary analysis of the Hexateuch to be untenable 
have brought forward many new questions and varying points of view. 
Dr. Skinner shows himself thoroughly conversant with all these newer 
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studies, and furnishes cogent and convincing evidence that the essential 
characteristics and results of the work of the past generation of scholar- 
ship are abiding. The literary analysis of the Pentateuch and the 
historical method through which it has been wrought out are in the 
field to stay. 

Both introduction and commentary proper reveal the author’s com- 
plete familiarity with the immense literature concerning itself with 
Genesis and his ability to stand upon his own feet and render judgment 
in accordance with the evidence. This commentary places Dr. Skinner 
in the foremost ranks of biblical scholarship, evincing as it does a wide 
range of information, clearness of vision, facility of expression, an ability 
to enter into the spirit of a narrative sympathetically, and well-balanced 
judgment. A good example of this latter quality is Dr. Sk nner’s 
skepticism concerning the success of Sievers’ recent attempt to recon- 
struct the entire book of Genesis on the basis of metrical considerations 
(p. xxxii). 

The proofreading has been well done; in a work where the possibili- 
ties of error in the citations of literature and the spelling of foreign 
words are so numerous the proportion of errors is surprisingly small. 
On p. xx, line 4, read “ Akademie”’; on p. xx, line 10, read “‘Orientalis- 
tische”; on p. xlvi, line 8 from below, read “Geschichten.” On p. 338, 
line 5 from below, occurs the distinctively English blunder “ex- 
horbitant.”’ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Joun MERLIN Powis SMITH 


The Books of Chronicles. [‘“The International Critical Commen- 
tary.”] By Epwarp Lewis Curtis, Pu.D., D.D., AND ALBERT 
ALONZO MADSEN, PH.D. New York: Scribner, 1910. xxii+ 
534 pages. $3 net. 

The Books of Chronicles may be regarded among the books of the 
Bible as of only secondary importance. They were composed or com- 
piled at a late period, far from the times to which the events are assigned, 
and to accomplish a specific purpose in that late period. Such a pro- 
duction would have inherent difficulties of its own, aside from the char- 
acter of the material which would be embodied in it. The authors of 
this volume take up some of the questions of the Books of Chronicles 
and dispose of them in the Introduction, which, by the way, seems 
too short—only 54 pages—for the knotty problems that beset every 
student or expositor of the text. Among the nine sections of the 
Introduction, two or three deserve attention, not because they are of 
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doubtful character, but for the reason that they give the basis on 
which the commentary is built up. 

The Books of Chronicles and Ezra and Nehemiah are referred, on 
the very best of evidence (pp. 3-5), to a common author, who composed 
or compiled his books not earlier than 300 B.c., and possibly as late as 
200 B.c. His plan was to give “a history of the kingdom of Judah 
from the enthronement of David to the fall of Jerusalem” (p. 6). In 
the coloring of the text the author shows himself to be of the same 
school as the author of the Priest’s Code. With him he everywhere 
magnifies the ministry of the sanctuary, and delights in statistics and 
in large numbers. Thus the history, if such it may be called, is written 
entirely from the point of view of the Priest’s legislation, and is there- 
fore a supplement to First and Second Samuel and First and Second 
Kings. The Book of Judges is the last of the priestly history of the 
earlier books. 

In his purpose the author omits many things given in Kings, as dis- 
creditable to Judah’s rulers, and paints in brilliant colors the Godlike 
and pious traits of its noble kings. Chronicles therefore is a kind of 
reconstructed history of the kingdom of Judah. With all the best 
authorities we must conclude that it was a tendency-writing, that it 
omitted, expanded, and adapted events in the interest of the later insti- 
tutions of post-exilic Judaism. 

The main religious value of Chronicles is found “in the emphasis 
given to the institutional forms of religion.” ° 

The main source of the work of the Chronicler was the material in 
Samuel and Kings, together with some material from several other 
canonical books. Curtis maintains that he used these books and not 
their sources for all matter common to both works. And stil he con- 
cedes that there is some material (I Chron. 11:41)-47) not found in 
the canonical books. To substantiate this proposition he must rather 
explain away the more than a score of references which the Chronicler 
makes to other sources. Some of these explications are entirely plau- 
sible and probably sufficient; others (bottom p. 22) look too much like 
special pleading to win the case. If the proposition were granted in 
full just as claimed, we should then have no difficulty in drawing a 
sharp line between the Chronicler’s canonical sources and the embellish- 
ments with which he made his history reflect the character of his times. 

The treatment of the Hebrew Text and Versions is strictly up-to- 
date in method and processes. The literature is very full and complete 
and the indexes are ample as finding lists. The commentary proper 
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follows the method of the series. It is a sane and sensible book, 
eminently worthy of a place in this notable series. 


TRA MAvRICE PRICE 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Synoptic Gospels Arranged in Parallel Columns. By J. M. 
THompson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1g10. xxvii-+161 
pages. $2.50. 

Mr. Thompson’s conspectus of the Synoptic Gospels is not designed 
for historical study. Its method is almost mechanical. The Gospel of 
Mark is printed, chapter after chapter, in the first column of Part I, 
with the corresponding parts of Matthew and of Luke over against it in 
the second and third columns respectively, while any duplicate corre- 
spondences of either with Mark are set out in a fourth. The compari- 
son of the material of each evangelist is greatly facilitated by the care- 
ful arrangement of it in clauses, so that the eye easily catches the extent 
of the resemblance. Words and clauses peculiar to one evangelist 
are printed in italics. Part II presents those parts of Matthew which 
have not been included in Part I, with their Lukan parallels, when 
there are such, beside them, and Part III does the same with Luke, 
presenting in order those parts of it which have not been shown in Part I. 
The volume is therefore a clear, objective exhibit of synoptic phenomena, 
uncontrolled by any specific theory of the synoptic problem. The 
painstaking equating of the text, clause by clause, gives it in this respect 
a marked fadvantage over other synoptic harmonies. If anyone still 
doubts the use of Mark by Matthew and Luke, he should study Mr. 
Thompson’s pages. For historical uses the book is not designed; nor 
is it a contribution to the synoptic problem. But for English readers 
the parallel narratives and discourses of the Synoptists are here most 
conveniently shown. The text is that of the English revision. 


Epcar J. GooDSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Sermons, Epistles and Apocalypses of Israel’s Prophets. 
From the Beginning of the Assyrian Period to the End of the 
Maccabean Struggle. [The Student’s Old Testament.] By 
CHARLES FosTtER Kent. NewYork: Scribner, 1910. xxv+ 
516 pages. $2.75 net. 

The Student’s Old Testament has already established its reputation 
as a work prepared distinctly for students. This present volume fully 
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justifies that fame. Its specific province is that of the prophetic utterances 
bounded on the a quo side by “‘the beginning of the Assyrian period” (Amos), 
and at the ad quem terminus by “the end of the Maccabean struggle.” 
Within these two limits we find all the written prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment. Kent divides them into the prophets (1) of the Assyrian period; 
(2) of Judah’s decline; (3) of the Exile; (4) of the Persian period; and (5) 
of the Greek and Maccabean period. These prophecies are preceded by 
an introduction of 58 pages in which the author discusses in a familiar 
way the theme of prophecy in and outside of Israel, the historic situation 
in brief, and some of the literary problems that confront a reader of the 
prophets. The whole is concluded by an appendix of bibliography of the 
Old Testament prophets. 

Now turning to the text itself we discern several characteristics. These 
original documents are given in translation of the author, and the original 
or secondary value of them is indicated by typographical forms, such as 
dark-faced type, capitals, italics, etc. The material is split into sections 
running continuously through the book. The poetical form is presented, 
and the margin gives the pith of its accompanying section. One of the 
best features of each page is the profusion of footnotes. These are explan- 
atory, textual, and occasionally analytical and historical. They are a 
kind of condensed commentary. 

Kent makes his acknowledgment mainly to Duhm, Cheyne, Marti, 
Cornill, Toy, and Torrey as the authorities upon whom he most leaned 
in the task of compiling these prophetic utterances. 

There would be little discussion about the location of most of the mate- 
rial or about what should be included in that of the prophets. It strikes 
us rather strangely to find Daniel (p. 423) included in such company as is 
here assembled. Nor are we prepared to greet Isa. 56:9—57:13 (p. 382) 
well down in the Persian period in close proximity to Obadiah (p. 399). 
Zech., 9-14 (pp. 453-63) is treated as belonging to the same (Maccabean) 
period. 

Nevertheless the work has a real value for those who wish to know the 
latest critical utterances on the prophets by the progressive scholarship 
of today, and to read these same messages in a proposed chronological 
order. The author has done a prodigious amount of work on the book and 
added another useful tool to the study of the prophets of the Old Testament. 

M. PRICE 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


CornELy, R. Historicae et criticae Introductionis in V-T. libros sacros Compendium 
s. theologiae auditoribus accommodatum. 6th ed. revised and completed by 
Mr. Hagen. Paris: Lethielleux, 1909. Pp. xv+712. 

KNABENBAUER, J. Commentarius in Proverbia. Cum appendice “de arte rhythmica 
Hebraeorum,” auctore F. Zorell. Paris: Lethielleux, 1910. Pp.271. 


CornELy, R. Commentarius in librum Sapientiae. Opus postumum edidit F. 
Zorell. Paris: Lethielleux, 1910. Pp. iv+614. 


The three books here listed are from two well-known scholars of the Roman 
Catholic communion. They are all three dedicated to Pope Pius X and bear the 
stamp of the church’s official approval. From the point of view of the Catholic 
hierarchy concerning scholarship, these volumes measure up to the required standard. 
They display much learning and are the fruit of diligent research. The positions 
taken with reference to disputed questions of date, authorship, unity, etc., are of 
course the traditional views indorsed by the church. The Wisdom of Solomon is a 
work wrought out by a Hellenistic Jew on the basis of fragments of Solomon’s wisdom 
which had survived and were in his possession. The Book of Proverbs is essentially 
the work of Solomon, but allowance must be made for some modification in the way 
of later accretions. The Pentateuch is a product of the hand of Moses himself; 
the whole book of Isaiah is a unit and belongs to Isaiah of the eighth century B.c. 
The Book of Tobit is to be taken as literal history. The conclusions in the realm 
of New Testament scholarship are equally unscathed by the fire of modern historical 
criticism. 

ARTICLES 


SmitH, H. P. Old Testament Ideals, Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XXIX, 1-20. 


The Presidential Address given before the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis at the annual meeting last December. The interplay of the prophets’ ideal, 
viz., the righteous God requires righteousness, and the priests’ ideal, viz., the holy 
God requires holiness, is outlined in an interesting discussion. 


Montcomery, J. A. The Dedication Feast in the Old Testament. Jbid., 29-40. 


This article attempts to make “a plausible argument for the celebration in early 
times of a dedication festival of the temple.” The considerations urged, aside from 
the recorded festivals in connection with the completion of Solomon’s temple and of 
Zerubbabel’s temple, are found chiefly in the proposed explanation of Pss. 24 and 68 
as having arisen in connection with a regularly established feast of dedication. 


Scumipt, N. Kadesh Barnea. [bid., 61-83. 


This study, with its twelve pages of photographs and map, gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of ‘Ain Kdés as it is today, showing clearly that Henry Clay Trumbull’s descrip- 
tion of the place was somewhat too imaginative. Schmidt inclines to the view that 
Kadesh Barnea is to be sought at ‘Ain Kdérat rather than at ‘Ain Kdés, the “tell” 
being much more impressive, the water more abundant, and the vegetation more luxu- 
rious at the former place than at the latter. 
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Cook S. A. Notes on the Old Canaanite Religion. The Expositor, August, 1910, 
pp. 111-27. 
A suggestive presentation of certain phases of the religion of the Canaanites, 


with emphasis laid upon the complex character of that religion and the consequent 
necessity of thorough investigation and discriminating judgment. 


Lancpon, S. Relations between Canaan and Babylonia in the Hammurabi Period. 

Ibid., pp. 128-47. 

This article aims to furnish support for the Biblical story of Abraham and his 
times. It abounds in hypotheses concerning linguistic, historical, and religious prob- 
lems. Among others, a new ancestor of Jehovah is brought forward in the Babylonian 
god Ishkur, who is given credit for furnishing Jehovah with his original character. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Duranp, A. The Childhood of Jesus Christ according to the Canonical Gospels. 

With an Historical Essay on the Brethren of the Lord. Translated from the 

French. Edited by Joseph Brunneau. Philadelphia: McVey, tg10. Pp. 

xxv+316. $1.50 net. 

This is a learned apologetic for the historical character of the infancy narratives 
of Matthew and Luke, especially in the matter of the virgin birth of Jesus. As to 
the Lord’s brethren, Durand holds that they were not the sons of Mary. The patristic 
evidence is carefully collected and, from the apologetic point of view, skilfully handled. 
The book is an argument, not an investigation. It is distressing to read (p. 55) 


that Aristides handed his Apology to Hadrian, when that document itself states that 
it was addressed to Antoninus. 


Viaup, ProsPpER. Nazareth: et ses deux Eglises de l’Annonciation et de Saint Joseph. 
D’aprés les fouilles récentes. Paris: Picard, 1910. Pp. 200. 
This learned and painstaking monograph on the Christian antiquities of Nazareth 


is fully and finely illustrated and constitutes a real contribution to the Christian 
archaeology of that interesting place. 


Resco, ALFRED. Das Galiliia bei Jerusalem. Eine biblische Studie. Ein Beitrag 
zur Palastina Kunde. Mit einer Kartenskizze. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1910. Pp. 
55. M. 1.30. 


The evidence for the existence of a ‘“‘Galilee’’ near Jerusalem, east of the Mount of 
Olives, is collected from the Old and New Testament, and from Jewish and Christian 
writers and evaluated by Resch with reference to its bearing on the possible reconcilia- 
ory of the gospel narratives of the Galilean and Jerusalem resurrection appearances 
of Jesus. 


ARTICLES 
Bacon. B. W. The Purpose of Mark’s Gospel, Journal of Biblical Literature, 
XXIX (1910), 41-60. 


Professor Bacon briefly presents and illustrates his view that the narratives of 
Mark were primarily composed for immediate practical purposes of edification and 
instruction. 
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REV. JAMES HASTINGS, D.D. 


